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706 THE RETURN FROM 


ROUGH LINES ON A ROUGH BREEZE. 

Wexcome! welcome! salt sea-breezes, rushing 
fiercely o’er the main! 

Bringing flying broken cloudlets, gusts of stormy, 
driving rain ; 

Now a lull, and now a whirlwind bursting o’er 
the misty seas, 

Oh! for wild and dashing freshness, what can 
pass the autumn breeze # 


Sweet in summer are the whispers of the 
zephyr’s gentle voice, 

And their balmy-breathing murmurs make the 
wearied heart rejoice. 

But for driving off vain dreamings, and for 
bracing heart and soul, 

Naught can equal the stern tempest under which 
the billows roll! 


Ah! ’tis glorious to await it, standing on the 
dripping pier, 

And to hear the waters surging with an echo far 
and near ; 

Till the gust comes flying onwards, hurling up 
a sheet of spray 

O’er each stone and rusty ringbolt, in the wild- 
ness of its play ! 

No fair-weather western breezes are these gusts 
so fierce and cold ; 

Sleet and snow perchance they bring us, yet 
they give us strength untold ; 

And ’tis sweet to hear them rushing round us, 
while we tightly cling 

To each rope and sea-soaked buttress, broken 
chain and rusted ring. 


Come, then, breath of northern giants; come 
with ringing scream and roar ; 

Come, though ’neath thy rough caresses waters 
on the old steps pour: 

No health-giver, no true strengthener, shall I 
ever care to find, 

Like the glorious whirl and speeding of the 
priceless Ocean Wind! 
r —Ladies’ Companion. 





THE RETURN FROM THE PICNIC. 
Rest on your oars ; and let us float 
Slowly down at the wayward will 
Of the rippling stream. 
Of the nightingale with itp passionate thrill, 
Half joy, half pain, 
Like the plaint of a lover, who sues in vain, 
Yet hopes, as he sees those telltale blushes, 
Throbs in the dewy air, as again 
And again the flood of melody gushes, 
_ And floats around. 


My Evelyn! melts your heart at the sound ? 
Closer she nestles to my side. 
When I tried to take her hand, she frowned, 
But now the taper fingers glide 
From under her shawl ; 
Into my palm they coyly fall, 
And the pressure I give them but serves a 
sinile 
Unto her fair young face to call, 
Ev’n while she feigns with innocent guile 
To shrink away. 


Hush! hush! the note | 





THE PICNIC.—SONG. 


Too timid still to dare display 

The wealth of her love to my eager eyes, 

Balmy and soft as the breeze of May, 

Her virgin lips are breathing sighs 
Again and again ; 


Sighs in which is no trace of pain, 
But a frightened pleasure, a sweet unrest ; 
And her eyes, like violets after rain, 
Beam with a love no more repressed, 
But still unowned ; 


And her voice, so clear and silver-toned, 
Trembles now, as we whisper low. 
In her heart as king I am enthroned— 
No monarch on earth is richer, no, 

Nor half so rich; 


No sculptured saint in its fretted niche 

Of the airy pinnacle, rising high 

From the gothic roof with its lofty pitch, 

Pointing upwards to God’s own sky, 
Has holier shrine. 


On her sweet, pale face the moonbeams shine 
Softly ; but now ’tis pale no more. 
Her timid eyes have fallen, and mine 
With their loving looks spread blushes o’er 
Her rounded cheek, 


As the earliest summer sun-rays streak 
The milky clouds with tend’rest rose. 
From rapture silent, we cease to speak— 
Through our linked hands the warm blood 
flows 
Our veins along, 


Our passion with it. Her sister’s song 
Wakens to melody the breeze ; 
Too swiftly we float on the current strong; 
There is the cottage embowered with trees, 
Where dwells my love, 


And we must part. But bliss above 

To-night’s will come i’ the morn, when I 
speak, 

And fondly and softly as a dove 

She cooes to me with her lip on my cheek: 
“Tm thine alone, 

Forever and ever all thine own.” 

—National Magazine. E. Brantuwayt. 





SONG. 


O Spirit of the Summer time ! 
Bring back the roses to the dells ; 
The swallow from her distant clime, 

The honey-bee from drowsy cells. 


Bring back the friendship of the sun ; 
The gilded evenings, calm and late, 

When merry children homeward run, 
And peeping stars bid lovers wait. 


Bring back the singing ; and the scent 
Of meadowlands at dewy prime ;— 

O bring again my heart’s content, 
Thou Spirit of the Summer time! 





—Athenceum. W. A. 
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From Tke Universal Review. 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. * 
AMERICAN literature is always an interest- 
ing subject, not only because it is literature, 
but because it is one of the elements in the 
solution of a problem which is important in 
a greater or less degree to the whole world 
—the moral and intellectual influence of 
democratic government. Political philoso- 
pers have sometimes wished that the sphere 
of their data was not limited to the province 
of observation only but was capable of in- 
cluding the results of experiment as well. 
They would be glad of the power of those 
Eastern despots who sometimes transplanted 
a whole nation, and who would doubtless 
have subjected it to any other mental or 
physical process if they had thought it worth 
while to do so. The resources of science 
have not hitherto been sufficient to compass 
a similar end for us; but, to compensate for 
this want, we have before our eyes a specta- 
cle which, to an instructed vision, is scarcely 
less fraught with momentous lessons than 
the trials which such philosophers have im- 
agined for us. We see a nation, one of the 
mightiest on the earth, in the yet early years 
of its existence, and undergoing the process 
of formation and self-devel4pment under 
influences scarcely less various than those 
which could have been invented for it by the 
most imaginative speculator. If we look at 
one aspect of the United States, we may sec 
many things which constitute an admirable 
success, and which may make us emulous, if 
not envious, of the means by which results 
are achieved which, with us, seem as dis- 
tant as they are confessedly desirable. If 
we look on another, we are reminded of a 
child who has possessed himself of a handful 
of powerful drugs, and perched himself out 
of reach of any one who can control him. 
We know that he will make experiments for 
himself much more extraordinary than any 
we should have courage to make on his con- 
stitution, and we await the issue with feelings 
in which sympathy and compassion are not 
without their alloy of scientific curiosity. 
Thus we are not forced, as in most instances 
* Mosses from an Old Manse. 

Twice-Told Tales. First Series. 

Twice- Told Tales. Second Series. 

The Scarlet Letter. 

The House of the Seven Gables. 

The Blithedale Romance. 


Transformation; or, the Romance of Monte 
Beni. 
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of historic speculation, to search out, by more 

| or less imperfect means, the obscure and la- 
tent causes which have originated what we 
see before us. In almost all other cases we 
have to draw our conclusion from the results 
'—to argue from effects to causes. We look 
‘upon the present state of old socicties and 
'nations as the geologist docs upon a forma- 
, tion—and speculate on the forces which have 
|upheaved it from its primeval bed,—which 
-have studded it with innumerabie fossils, 
| telling some strange and unknown story of 
,forgotten eataclysms—which have covered 
these ancient ruins with the alluvial soil, the 
| trees, the grass, and the flowers, with which 
| Nature delights to smooth over and eflace 
| Sense convulsions. But in Amcrica the 
itraces of all that has contributed to form 
her state and shape her destiny, are patent 
to the view. It is like observing, beneath 
the surface of the ocean, the coral insects 
as they build up their reef—or like watching 
bees at work in their glass hive. 

An imaginative mind—such as that of Mr. 
Hawthorne himself, for instance—might dis- 
cern in both the illustrations we have used, 
some analogy to the clements of national 
life. In the rocky or coralline strata of the 
earth—in the wavy structure, compacted 
with infinite though instinctive skill by suc- 
cessive myriads of workers—he might trace 
the semblance of institutions and laws which 
are the matrix of the social development 
which forms their visible outgrowth. In the 
flora and fauna of the terrestrial surface 
—in the sweet contents of the hive—he 
might fancy a representation of the positive 
productions of physical and intellectual in- 
dustry, and of the blossoms of art, poetry, 
and literature; since it is these, as much 
as the stronger foundation which underlics 
them, that one generation leaves for a heri- 
tage to its successors. Whether, however, 
we look at the matter in this fanciful light 
or from a purely rational point of view, all 
would agree in thinking that that efflores- 
cence of a nation’s being which finds its ex- 
pression in its literature is as well worthy of 
attention for what it points to, even if not 
for its own positive merit, as any other pro- 
duct of its institutions. And, especially at 
the present day, when social topics have be- 
come elevated, in the philosopher’s consid- 
eration, to an equality with purely political 
ones, no view of a people could be considered 
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complete which did not include some estimate 
of the manner in which they regarded such 
problems of life as are not directly con- 
nected with material interests, and the 
method they took of, expressing it their 
solution of them. 

In the case of America, the light which 
art and literature throw on the character of 
a nation has been to a great extent denied, 
because the country can hardly be said to 
possess in this respect any thing peculiarly 
and distinctively its own. For, though it 
be a legitimate philosophic generalization to 
look at these things as natural results of 
general progress, it does not follow that their 
magnitude bears any proportion to the other 
constituents of a nation’s being. The Roman 
literature, characteristic though it might be 
as far as it went, would have occupied but a 
meagre place in the literature of the world 
but for the impulse and the material which 
it derived from Greece. And, if Rome had 
been from the earliest times of her history 
in as constant communication with the Hel- 
lenic mind as she was after her conquest of 
its country, it may be a question whether 
even that amount of purely Latin literature 
which we know to have existed would have 
sprung up at all. What the Grecks were to 
the Romans in a literary point of view, that 
the English are to the Americans. We have 
long supplied them with the greater part of 
what they require in this respect. Not that 
there is any deficiency of printed books in 
the United States, but the part which is not 
a reflection of something in the cld country 
appears to be very small indeed. For almost 
every work of note which has been produced 
there, the mother nation can show a better 
counterpart. How can a national literature 
flourish when this is the case? It can scarcely 
do so, until the nation undergoes so great a 
change that the literature it imports no lon- 
ger finds any thing responsive to it in the na- 
tional mind. By the time that such a result 
is accomplished, something also will have 
arisen which will find its appropriate literary 
vent. Till then, probably, the most dis- 
tinctive feature of American literature will 
be that which has often been pointed out as 
its most remarkable feature now—the ele- 
ment of humor. Humor is universal enough 
in itself; but the manner of its expression is 
so dependent upon local peculiarities that it 
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its aroma is lost, like that of tea, in crossing 
salt water. Hence every nation has had to 
make its humorous literature at home, if it 
required any. We do not require to remind 
the reader of the indigenous origin of Roman 
satire, Fescennine verses, ancient lays, and 
Atellane fables. It was not without a cer- 
tain appropriateness that the witty authors 
of Bon Gaultier’s Ballads chose for their 
American subjects to parody some of the 
verses in which Macaulay tried to set before 
us some notion of what ancient Roman 
poetry might have been. If we wished to 
preserve for posterity some idea of what the 
Americans are, and how they differ from us, 
we should choose not Irving or Longfellow, 
but Lowell and Sam Slick. 

Are there, then, no signs of a national 
American literature in any department ex- 
cept that of humor? It must be confessed 
there are but few. If we exclude from con- 
sideration all who have not gained sufficient 
fame to be read beyond their own limits, the 
number of American writers who are any 
thing more than Englishmen in America 
does not amount to much. Irving dealt with 
national traditions, and devoted himself to 
national subjects. But his whole cast of 
thought, and of the dress of his thought, was 
formed upon English models. Longfellow is 
equally indebted to Germany; and the poem 
in which he is sometimes said to be most orig- 
inal is a homage to the traditions of the red 
man rather than of his own white brethren. 
About Emerson, indeed, there is something 
which one does not think would have been 
written in Europe, but it is not his strongest 
part. Poeseems altogether incapable of,be- 
ing classified ; and if his works (omitting the 
American phrases and positive local allusions) 
had been published as translations from the 
French, German, or Danish, we do not think 
any one would have disbelieved in their as- 
sumed origin. This is not quite the case with 
the writer before us. Mr. Hawthorne is, we 
are inclined to think, the most national writer, 
of a serious kind, whom the country has yet 
produced in the department of fiction. Te 
seems to us to reflect many of the character- 
istics of the American mind more exactly 
than any of his predecessors. He has evi- 
dently a warm as well as an enlightened love 
for his country. He likes to dwell on the 





picturesque part of its early struggles, just 


will hardly bear to travel. The best part of| as we like to hover about the region of the 
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civil war. The primitive habits of the first ; 
settlers—the stern Puritanic training of the , 
infant states—the conflict of asceticism with 
the old jovial English spirit—the legends 
which cluster, like bats around a ruined 
tower, about the decaying period of the Eng- 
lish rule—are all familiar denizens of his 
mind, and the channels through which many 
of his ideas spontaneously flow. He reflects 
more unconsciously, perhaps, some of the, 
perhaps transitional, characteristics of the 
America that is; the contrasts which are al- 
ways presenting themselves between the ma- 
terial and the moral side of civilization, and 
the singular combination of knowingness | 
and superstition, which some at least of the 
present phases of American life offer to our 
notice. 

Mr. Hawthorne has written upwards of 
sixty stories and sketches, and four novels, 
all of various kinds and degrees of merit. 
There is no necessity for regarding the clas- 
sification under which these appeared, which 
seems accidental, and dependent on the fact 
that he found he had, at certain times, writ- 
ten enough to compose a volume. We may 
also disregard the fact of their being longer 
or shorter—of their being mere stories, or 
three-volume novels. It will for our pres- 
ent purpose, be most convenient to divide 
them into three classes :—I. Studies of His- 
toric Events, or of Every-day Characters. 
II. Scenes and Stories purely imaginative 
and fantastic. III. Allegories and Moral 
Sketches or Narratives. ‘The first of these 
classes, as far as the shorter pieces are con- 
cerned, is not that in which Mr. Hawthorne’s 
originality is most apparent. Except for the 
delicacy of observation which distinguishes 
all he writes, there is little about them to 
separate them from such sketches as those 
of Washington Irving. One kind are pic- 
tures of events in American annals, which 
he has striven to reproduce witha certain 
imaginative coloring, rather than as tran- 
scripts of what might actually have hap- 
pened. There is no study of costume as 
costume ; it is introduced for the purpose 
of heightening the impression rather than 
of completing the portrait. Indeed, we may 
say generally, though there is much about 
Mr. Hawthorne’s writings of what would be 
called “ the picturesque,” and though he has 
a strong feeling for the thing itself, he has 
not the gift—perhaps has not the desire—of 
setting a landscape or a scene before our eyes 
in its unity as well as its variety. He has a 
certain power of selection, but he uses it.to 
deepen the feeling that he wishes to inspire, 
not to dash down those few strong touches 
which form a living whole. His effect is 
produced by an accumulation of details, all 





of which converge to a certain impression, 
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but we do not carry away from them a men- 
tal photograph. The efiect rather resembles 
the result of what addresses itself to the ear 
than the feelings which are left by exercis- 
ing the sense of sight. After reading a 
story of this kind we feel more as if we had 
been at a concert than ata play. There is 
the same sense of vague harmony, touching 
chords of feeling which it requires some sub- 
tle hand to reach; the same sense of occa- 
sional incompleteness in an intellectual point 
of view, and the same sort of semi-physical 
gratification which is produced by listening 
to music, or inhaling perfume. In other re- 
spects these sketches have but slight value, 
and we shall offer no excuse for passing on 
to the more important ones. 

Under the head of “ Imaginative and Fan- 
tastic” sketches we should include all he 
has written which does not, on the one hand, 
represent any actual fact, external circum- 
stance, or character, and, on the other, in- 
volves no distinct moral lesson. In stories 
of this kind we are as far as possible from 
any thing realistic. There is nothing about 
them which bears any relation to life as we 
habitually know it. The people have no 
more substantiality than the personages of a 
fairy tale; and though the recital of their 
fate may thrill us with a transient horror, or 
their characters excite a tepid fondness, they 
seldom rouse any deeper sentiment than that 
of wonder. It is in these stories that Mr. 
Hawthorne bears the greatest resemblance 
to Poe, because it is in these that he is least 
moral, though always far more so than that 
singular writer. In the ‘* New Adam and 
Eve,” for instance, we observe a similar 
power of taking some odd idea and working 
out the suggested hypothesis into all possible 
consequences. The author, in that sketch, 
imagines the whole human race to be de- 
stroyed—obliterated from the face of the 
earth, leaving no actual form of man, wo- 
man, or child, even dead, behind it; but 
leaving all the traces of its existence—its 
public and private buildings, its furniture 
and utensils, its untasted food, its ornaments 
and clothes; its books and pictures—as if the 
whole world were turned into one vast Pom- 
peii. Into this strange solitude are intro- 
duced the two new beings who are to repeo- 
ple it, and who survey, with perplexity, the 
vestiges of their predecessors. The point of 
the sketch consists in the contrast between 
primeval simplicity and the multifarious ap- 
pliances with which civilization surrounds 
us—not without a sigh of regret at the kind 
of heavy weight which the rolling ages of 
this hoary old world have left upon its brows. 
No other moral than this is perceptible, but 
one may fancy a sort of appropriateness in 
the picture to an inhabitant of a land which 
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embraces all degrees of the world’s progress | curiosity to know whether his sitters have 
within the circuit of its territorics, and which ; followed out their appointed path, has re- 
can show us, as it were, fainter and fainter | turned to visit them, and is in time to check 
zones of civilization melting away by imper- | the catastrophe which his sketch had prefig- 
ceptible degrees into the primitive wildness ured. The effect of the tale is wild and 
of nature. Such a fancy would hardly have | ghastly in the author’s way of telling it, and 
occurred to a dweller in one of the old con-|reminds us of some parts of the writings 
tinents. In “ David Swan” we find an apo-| both of Poe and Wilkie Collins, though it 
logue such 2s Parnell might have versified, | does not aim at the matter-of-fact air which 
though without the ethical force which would | stands for so much in the power of the two 
have recommended it to him. A youth falls | latter writers. ‘The Ambitious Guest ”»— 
asleep at a fountain, and, during his slum- | which describes the violent death of a whole 
ber, various persons approach him who cach | family, together with a stranger, all of whom 
intend, for a brief moment, to do something | have been making plans for the future to the 
which, were it done, would entirely change | moment of their fate—by the sudden fall of 
the course of his destiny. A childless old | part of a mountain—owes its telling charac-, 
couple observe him, and it crosses thcir | ter to a similar feeling—that of the irresisti- 
minds to adopt himas ason. Aman passes | bleness of our megign & The most ghastly 
who thinks of taking him as a clerk. A of all the stories in this class, however, is 
girl notices him; but his eyes are shut, and | ‘‘ The Hollow of the Three Hills.” An old 
answer with no electric flash to hers. ‘Three | witch descends at sunset into one of those 
men resolve to murder him, and are within | weird and lonely spots which have always 
an ace of accomplishing their purpose. At)|been the scene of unholy operations. She 





the end of an hour he wakes and goes on his | is joined by a beautiful, but faded lady, who * 


way, of course unconscious what a number | knecls down and places her head in her lap. 
of pregnant clouds of fate, so to speak, have | The hag summons up three pictures relating 
sailed past him, without discharging either | to the guilty woman’s life ; her forsaken pa- 
the beneficent dew or the destroying thun-|rents, in their solitary grief; her betrayed 
derbolt. This story is only so far moral that | husband, telling the story of his dishonor to 
it suggests on what trifles the course of our | the associates of his mad-house ; and, lastly, 
life may depend; but though the thought is | the burial which is awaiting herself amid the 
a solemn one, and forcibly put, it gives us|curses and revifings of her former friends. 
nothing more than this to carry away. No|The story concludes: “But when the old 
moralist can teach us to control fate. In|woman stirred the kneeling lady, she lifted 
“ The Prophetic Pictures ”—is illustrated the | not her head. ‘ Here has been a sweet hour's 
idea—which is a favorite one with our au-|sport!’-said the withered crone, chuckling 
thor—that an artist has the power of calling |to herself.” “The Hall of Fantasy,” and 
on to the canvas the latent capacities, for |“ P.’s Correspondence,” are sketches of a 
good or evil, of his sitter, and fixing him |lighter character. The former describes a 
with the expression which he will wear when | sort of limbo, peopled with the shapes of in- 
those capacities have developed themselves | ventors, theorists, and reformers—the repre- 
into habits. A pair of betrothed lovers are | sentatives of -all the wasted intellect and in- 
supposed to be sitting for their portraits, | genuity that has ever existed. ‘The latter 
but their characteristics take such hold on| purports to be the description, by a half 
the artist’s mind, that he embodies the rela- | madman, of all manner of celebrated people 
tion in which he thinks they naturally stand | —a strange jumble of the dead and the liv- 
to one another, in a supplementary sketch, | ing—Byron and Shelley grown old, fat, and 
which he keeps for himself. This is not in- | converted to respectability ; Napoleon L. a 
tended to be shown, but the lady accidentally | denizen of Pall Mall; Canning, a peer, and 
sees it, and is filled with horror at the vision | Keats in middle age, with a completed epic. 
of the future which it suggests. About the | The wit of this latter fantasy is merely that 
portraits, too, there is something strange, | of cross-readings ingeniously enough worked 
which impresses beholders with an indefina-| out. ‘The Select Party,” which is much of 
ble awe. Years pass on, and both husband | the same kind, introduces us to such entities 
and wife grow more and more like their re-|as the Oldest Inhabitant, the Clerk of the 
spective pictures. At last, as they one day | Weather, Old Harry, Davy Jones, and Pos- 
stand looking at them, the husband is seized |terity. In this section we may also, per- 
with a sudden fury—he realizes in himself |haps, include “The Celestial Railroad,” 
the demoniac expression of his resemblance | which is a kind of travestie of the Pilgrim’s 
on the canvas—the insanity, so long dor-| Progress. There, however, the moral ele- 
mant, bursts forth, and he raises his hand to |ment is more distinctively brought out— 
murder hiscompanion. Itis arrested by the | since the railroad which levels the Slough of 
artist, who, drawn on by an inextinguishable , Despond, puts all the pilgrims’ burden sin 
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the luggage-break, tunnels through the Hill 
of Difficulty, and has Apollyon utilized as 
its stoker, is, of course, not recommended 
as a mode of transit to the Heavenly City. 
The author’s ingenuity is shown in such al- 
terations as the replacing Pope and Pagan 
by “Giant Transcendentalist,” and by the 
modern aspects he gives to the well-remem- 
bered booths of Vanity Fair. Over the re- 
maining pieces of this kind there is no need 
tolinger. They are all marked by ingenuity, 
cleverness, and Mr. Hawthorne’s grace of 
style and sentiment, but many of them are 
air-drawn shapes, which leave but little im- 
pression when we have closed the book. 
We pass on to the third class, which com- 

rehends the author’s most impressive and 
important productions. 

Upon looking over them, in connexion, we 
have been struck with the fact that they al- 
most all represent one or other of two ideas, 
which appear to have a remarkable prom- 
inence in the author’s mind. 

One of these ideas is the notion expressed 
Persius in a line, 
which Kant took as a kind of motto to his 
great metaphysical work,—Tecum habita, et 
néris quam sit tibi curta supellec—the warn- 
ing (in a larger sense) against attempting to 
transcend in any way the conditions of our 
being. Hartley Coleridge has attempted to 
show that a phase of this igea is the basis of 
Hamlet. The Prince of Denmark, he tells 
us, stepped out of the limits of our proper 
nature by placing himself in connexion with 
the unseen world, and thereby immediately 
assumed a false relation towards actual life, 
and ultimately found his mind unable to sup- 
port the weight of the new experience laid 
upon him in a region for which our faculties 
ere too weak. Mr. Hawthorne, in about 
half of the tales we should include under our 
third section, teaches either a similar lesson, 
or its corollary, viz., that, seeing we cannot 
pass the bounds which encircle this human 
system, we should make the best of it as it is. 
Thus in “The Birthmark,” he describes a 
man of science whose wife is all perfection, 
execpt that her cheek is marked with the 
figure of a tiny hand. He is annoyed by 
this defect, and persuades the lady to allow 
him to eradicate it by resorting to subtle de- 
vices of chemistry. He succeeds; but the 
same potent clixir which destroys the eyesore 
destroys life also, and the woman fades out 
of the existence which had just received what 
the presumptuous experimentalist thought 
its finishing touch. In “ Rappacini’s Daugh- 
ter” is described a beautiful girl, whose 
father puts her out of the pale of humanity 
by nourishing her on poisons till her whole 
nature is saturated with them, so that she in- 
hales with pleasure the noxious odors, which 
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kill animals that breathe them, and causes 
flowers to wither by holding them in her 
hand. The youth who wins her heart is in 
process of being endowed, by sympathy and 
contact, with the same mysterious power, but 
is persuaded by a physician, the rival of her 
father, to give her a potion to neutralize the 
effect of all the poison she has imbibed. It 
is, in fact, an efficacious antidote; but her 
physiological nature is so completely re- 
versed that what would be a remedy to any 
one else, acts as a poison on her; she takes 
the draught, and falls dead in her lover’s 
arms. ‘Earth’s Holocaust” describes— 
somewhat after the manner of the Vision of 
Mirza—a bonfire in which mankind had de- 
termined to get rid of all the rubbish and 
worn-out ‘ propertics ” that had accumulated 
in the history of the world, so as to begin en- 
tirely afresh and “turn over a new leaf.” 
But, we are told, in spite of every thing havy- 
ing been burnt, all that is valuable will re- 
appear in the ashes the succeeding day, 
while, unless the human heart itself is thrown 
on to the pile, every thing for the sake of 
which the fire was,kindled will spring up 
again as luxuriantly as ever. In “ Dr. Hei- 
degger’s Experiment ” (which we fancy may 
have been suggested by a scene in Dumas’ 
Mémoires dun Medecin), we are taught that, 
if we could renew our youth by some Medean 
draught, we should, unless altered in other 
respects, commit the same follies as we have 
now to look back to. ‘Peter Goldthwaite’s 
Treasure”—where a man pulls down his 
whole house, to find a concealed hoard which 
turns out worthless on discovery,—and “ The 
Threefold Destiny,” where the hero, after 
roaming over the world to meet with a lot 
such as he conceives suitable for him, after re- 
turning unsuccessful, finds it on the spot 
whence he set out,—both convey the same 
moral as the old fable of the sons who dug 
over their land to find the money which its 
improved fertility was really to give them. 
Nearly a similar lesson is enforced in “The 
Great Carbuncle,” which like the “ Jewel of 
Giamschid,” eludes all those who sct out to 
search for it, except one who dies at the in- 
stant of discovery, and two, who become 
aware that they can do much better with- 
out it. ‘The Celestial Railroad,” which we 
have already looked at as a mere work of 
fancy, may probably also be meant to imply 
that there are no short cuts in spiritual mat- 
ters. “Mrs. Bullfrog” is a comic sketch 
(not our author’s happiest vein), symbol- 
izing the philosophy which teaches us to 
“make the best of it,” in the case of matri- 
monial as well as other disappointments. 
‘‘ Egotism, or the Bosom Serpent,” needs no 
explanation. All these stories have great 





variety in treatment, and it is not until we 
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look over them with a view to establishing 
some kind of classification, that we sce how 
very many of them express different facets, 
so to speak, of the same idea. It‘is not, 

erhaps a novel one—no moral ideas are— 
- it is sound as far as it goes, and if, to 
apply an oft-quoted sentence, its author has 
not ‘‘ solved the mystery of the universe,” he 
has, nevertheless, taught us “to keep within 
the limits of the knowable.” 

The other leading notion to which we re- 
ferred as pervading a great number, and 
among them the most important, of Mr. 
Hawthorne’s moral tales, is the idea of se- 
cret guilt. Though the former point in his 
philosophy might not, in its manifold diver- 
sities of presentation, at once strike a casual 
reader, we should imagine that every one at 
all acquainted with his writings must have 
recognized the prodominance of the one of 
which we now speak. It re-appears so often 
as almost to make us fancy that he must 
have had at some time or other the office of 
a confessor, or have enjoyed some peculiar 
opportunity for studying this phase of mor- 
bid moral anatomy. We will mention some 
of the phases under which the idea is pre- 
sented—the garments in which it is clothed 
in the various sketches, quoting at the same 
time some cf the passages in which we may 
trace its development through the author’s 
mind in its progress towards the proportions 
it has assumed in some of his later works. 
“The Haunted Mind” is a study of the mis- 
cellaneous fancies which occur to us on wak- 
ing in the middle of the night. Among these 
the following passage is remarkable, not 
only as being a good specimen of Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s style, but as containing the germ 
of much which we find elsewhere hinted at 
or expressed in a concrete form. After ex- 
periencing and revelling in the sensation of 
warmth in bed—*that idea,” he continues, 
“has brought a hideous one in its train: ”— 


“You think how the dead are lying in their 
cold shrouds and narrow coffins, through the 
drear winter of the grave, and cannot persuade 
your fancy that they neither shrink nor shiver, 
when the snow is drifting over their little hil- 
locks, and the bitter blast howls against the door 
of the tomb. That gloomy thought will collect 
a gloomy multitude, and throw its complexion 
over your wakeful hour. 

“In the depths of every heart, there is a tomb 
and a dungeon, though the lights, the musi¢ and 
revelry above may cause us to forget their ex- 
istence, and the buried ones, or prisoners whom 
they hide. But sometimes, and oftenest at mid- 
night, those dark receptacles are flung wide open. 
In an hour like this, when the mind has a pas- 
sive sensibility, but no active strength ; when the 
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|slumber, and the brotherhood of remorse not 
|break their chain. It is too late! A funeral 
| train comes gliding by your bed, in which Pas- 
jsion and Feeling assume bodily shape, and 
(things of the mind become dim spectres to the 
jeye. There is your earliest Sorrow, a pale 
| young mourner, wearing a sister’s likeness to 
first love, sadly beautiful, with a hallowed sweet- 
ness in her melancholy features, and grace in 
the flow of her sable robe. Next appears a 
shade of ruined loveliness, with dust among her 
golden hair, and her bright garments all faded 
and defaced, stealing from your glance with 
drooping head, as fearful of reproach ; she was 
your fondest Hope, but a delusive one; so call 
her Disappointment now. A sterner form suc- 
ceeds, with a brow of wrinkles, a look and ges- 
ture of iron authority ; there is no name for him 
unless it be Fatality, an emblem of the evil in- 
fluence that rules your fortune; a demon to 
whom you subjected yourself by some error at 
the outset of life, and were bound his slave for- 
ever, by once obeying him. See! those fiendish 
lineaments graven on the darkness, the writhed 
lip of scorn, the mockery of that living eye, the 
pointed finger touching the sore place in your 
heart! Do you remember any act of enormous 
folly, at which you would blush, even in the re- 
motest cavern of the earth? Then recognize 
your Shame. 

“Pass, wretched band! Well for the wakeful 
one, if, riotously miserable, a fiercer tribe do not 
surround him, the devils of a guilty heart, that 
holds its hell within itself. What if Remorse 
should assume the features of an injured friend ? 
What if the fiend should come in woman’s gar- 
ments, with a pale beauty amid sin and desolar 
tion, and lie down by your side? What if he 
should stand at your bed’s foot, in the likeness 
of a corpse, with a bloody stain upon the shroud ? 
Sufficient without such guilt in this nightmare 
of the soul; this heavy, heavy sinking of the 
spirits; this wintry gloom about the heart ; this 
indistinct horror of the mind, blending itself with 
the darkness of the chamber.” 

“Young Goodman Brown” describes a 
man setting out to attend a witches’ sab- 
bath, leaving his young wife (Faith) behind. 
On his way he becomes conscious that the 
most respectable persons of his acquaintance 
are bound in the same direction. At his 
initiation into the unhallowed mysteries, he 
is confronted by his fair young spouse, who 
has come there on a similar errand; but be- 
fore he is able to learn whether she has the 
stain of guilt which would entitle her to ad- 
mission, the scene dissolves, and he is at 
home again—to.become a cynic and a disbe- 
liever in human virtue for the rest of his life. 
The following is from the speech of the arch- 
fiend to the intending prosclytes :— 





“<There,’ resumed the sable form, ‘are all 
/whom ye have reverenced from youth. Ye 


| deemed them holicr than yourselves, and shrank 


imagination is a mirror, imparting vividness to} from your own sin, constrasting it with their 


all ideas, without. the power of selecting or con- 
trolling them; then pray that your griefs may 


‘lives of righteousness, and prayerful aspirations 
iheavenward. Yet, here are they all in my wor- 
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shipping assembly ! i 
granted you to know their secret deeds; how | 
hoary-bearded elders of the church have whis- 

ered wanton words to the young maids of their 
Ce eakeldet how many a woman, cager for wid- 
ow’s weeds, has given her husband a drink at 
bed-time, and let him sleep his last sleep in her 
bosom; how beardless youths have made haste 
to inherit their father’s wealth; and how fair 
damsels—blush not, sweet ones !—have dug lit- 
tle graves in the garden, and bidden me, the sole 
guest, to an infant’s funeral. By the sympathy 
of your human hearts for sin, ye shall scent out 
all the places—whether in church, bed-chamber, 
street, field, or forest—where crime has been com- 
mitted, and shall exult to behold the whole earth 
one stain of guilt, one mighty blood-spot. Far 
more than this! Jt shall be yours to penetrate, in 
every bosom, the deep mystery of sin, the fountain 
of all wicked arts, and which inexhaustibly sup- 
plies more evil impulses than human power— 
than my power, at its utmost !—can make man- 
ifest in deeds. And now, my children, look 
upon each other.” 


In ‘The Procession of Life,” which is a 
sort of classification of mankind according to 
their real not their conventional value, by their 
intellectual gifts, their virtue, or their vice, 
the same idea is pursued :— 


“ Come, all ye guilty ones, and rank your- 
selves in accordance with the brotherhood of 
crime. 

“Were comes a murderer with his clanking 
chains, and pairs himself*-horrible to tell !— 
with as pure and upright a man, in all observa- 
ble respects, as ever partook of the consecrated 
bread and wine. He is one of those perchance 
the most hopeless of all sinners, who practise 
such an exemplary system of outward duties, 
that even a deadly crime may be hidden from their 
own sight and remembrance, under this unreal 
frost-work. Yet he now finds his place. Why 
do that pair of flaunting girls, with the pert, af- 
fected laugh, and the sly leer at the by-standers, 
intrude themselves into the same rank with yon- 
der decorous matron, and that somewhat prudish 
maiden? Surely, these poor creatures, born to 
vice as their sole and natural inheritance, can 
be no fit associates for women who have been 
guarded round about by all the propricties of 
domestic life, and who could not err, unless they 
first created the opportunity. Oh, no! it must 
be merely the impertinence of those unblushing 
hussies ; and we can only wonder how such re- 
spectable ladies should have responded to a sum- 
mons that was not meant for them.” 


In “ Egotism,” which describes an unfor- 
tunate person who has swallowed a snake, 
which is constantly preying on his vitals, we 
are reminded, in a slightly different form, of 
the freemasonry which exists between one 
guilty being and another. The victim wan- 
ders about the streets as if to establish a 
species of brotherhood between himself and 
the world. ““ With cankered ingenuity, he 











sought out his own disease in every breast. 


i 


This night it shall be; Whether insane or not, he showed so keen 


a perception of error, frailty, and vice, that 
many persons gave him credit for being pos- 
sessed not merely with a serpent, but with an 
actual fiend, who imparted this evil faculty 
of recognizing whatever was ugliest in man’s 
heart.” In “The Christmas Banquet,” sup- 
posed to be a convivial gathering of the ten 
most miserable persons that could be found 
in the world at one time, is introduced a 
misanthrope who had been soured by the 
failure of his trust in mankind. He “ had 
for several years employed himself in accumu- 
lating motives for hating and despising his 
race, such as murder, treachery, ingratitude, 
. - « hidden guilt in men of saint-like aspect, 
and, in short, all manner of black realities 
that sought to decorate themselves with out- 
ward grace or glory.” In ‘“ Fancy’s Show- 
Box” the idea is carried still further, and 
Fancy, Memory, and Conscience are repre- 
sented as bringing before the mental vision 
of a man who has committed none but the 
most venial faults, throughout his life, a va- 
riety of sins which at one time or other he 
had a passing wish to perpetrate. ‘ Nota 
shadow of proof could have been adduced 
in any earthly court that he was guilty of the 
slightest of the sins which were then made 
to stare him in the face.” But at each pic- 
ture called up, Conscience strikes a dagger to 
his heart. ‘The author pleads for his imagi- 
nary “ Mr. Smith,” that “there is no such 
thing as a settled and full resolve either for 
good or evil, except at the very moment of 
execution,” and therefore it may be hoped 
that all the consequences of sin will not be 
incurred unless the act have set its seal 
upon the thought. Still there remains the 
awful truth that “ man must not disclaim his 
brotherhood, even with the guiltiest, since, 
though his hand be clean, his heart has surely 
been polluted by the flitting phantoms of 
iniquity.” “The Minister’s Black Veil” 
conveys a very similiar idea, and is a sort 
of foreshadowing of the ‘‘ Scarlet Letter.” 
A clergyman of perfectly blameless reputa- 
tion, chooses for some inscrutable reason to 
wear, from the age of thirty till his death, 
a black veil, which is never lifted, and which 
makes him a terror and a mystery to all be- 
holders—alienates his betrothed wife, and 
isolates him from mankind. ‘The first ser- 
mon he preaches after assuming it, for it is 
worn in the pulpit as elsewhere, has “ refer- 
ence to secret sin, and those sad mysteries 
which we hide from our nearest and dearest, 
and would fain conceal from our own con- 
sciousness, even forgetting that the Omni- 
scient can detect them.” Each one of the 
congregation seems to creep behind the veil 
and “ discover his hoarded iniquity of deed 
or thought.” He becomes apparently by 
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aid of this mysterious emblem alone, “a | Roger Malvin, have been wounded in a fight 
man of awful power over souls that were in with the Indians, and are making their way 
agony for sin.” Its gloom “ enables him to | home through the forest. The elder man’s 
sympathize with all dark affections.” On| strength fails him, and it is evident he can 


his death-bed he tells his wondering friends 
not to tremble at him, but at each other, for 


| 





never reach the settlement. It is doubtful 
whether even the younger can do so, if he 


that he alone wears the symbol, while all {remains much longer without medical aid 


have the reality, of an impassable barrier 
drawn between soul and soul. An English 
reader recognizes the feeling expressed in the 
lines of Keble :— 


“ Why should we faint and fear to live alone, 
Since Heaven has willed it all lone must 
die, 
Nor even the dearest heart and near our own 
Knows half the reasons why we smile or 
sigh ? 
“ Each in his hidden sphere of bliss or woe, 
Our hermit spirits dwell and range apart ; 
Our eyes see all around in gloom or glow— 
Hues of their own, fresh borrowed from the 
heart.” 


“The Intelligence Office,” which is one of 
those fantastic sketches in which the alle- 
gory is made more quaint by being conveyed 
through a common and familiar channel, em- 
bodies much the same notion as that of 
“‘Fancy’s Show-Box.” A man is supposed 
to be seated at a desk in some large city. 
To him enter all manner of customers, in 
order to hear of what they want. 
quires a place—he has never been in his 
right place in the world. A young man 
wants to exchange a heart, and meets with 
a girl bound on a similar errand. Some 
hearts were so finely tempered, and curiously 
made, that none could be found to match 
them and had to be left on commission. An- 
other person comes to inquire after a lost 
article. It is the “ Pearl of Great Price.” 
Others come for locks of hair, flowers, and 
other love tokens, which they have lost. 
Another, to dispose of an ill-gotten estate, 
on condition only that the transferee shall 
take the incumbrance which has been in- 
curred in its acquisition. Some people come 
to exchange vice for virtue ; some viceversd ; 
others for wealth; one person for to-mor- 
row, of which he has been in chase all his 
life; one fortruth. Toa home question of 
the latter applicant the keeper of the office 
confesses that his desks-and counter and 
ledgers are a blind, and that he is simply 
the recording angel—all whose ostensible 
operations are really performed by the de- 
sires of men’s own hearts. 

By far the most powerful of Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s shorter uke in this class, how- 
ever, is the one entitled “ Roger Malvin’s 
Burial ”—both for the picturesque power of 
the coloring and the ghastly vividness with 
which the central idea is presented. Reu- | 


One re- | 





and sufficient food. They sit down at the 
foot of a huge rock, shaped like a gigantic 
headstone. ‘The elder feels the certain, but 
slow, approach of death, and exhorts his 
companion since he can do nothing really 
to help him, to make the best of his time, 
reach home before it is too late for him also, 
and console Malvin’s daughter, Dorcas, to 
whom he is betrothed. The conflict in Reu- 
ben’s mind is long doubtful; it seems selfish 
to leave the old man to die alone; yet if he 
stays, he sacrifices himself for an idea, and 
gives up the realities of remaining life which 
await his escape. He yields, however, but 
vows to return either to save his friend’s 
life, or to lay him in the grave. 


“ An almost superstitious regard, arising, per- 
haps, from the customs of the Indians, whose 
war was with the dead, as well as the living, 
was paid by the frontier inhabitants to the rites 
of sepulture; and there are many instances of 


| the sacrifice of life, in the attempt to bury those 








who had fallen by the ‘ sword of the wilderness.’ 

%cuben, therefore, felt the full importance of the 
promise, which he m6st solemnly made, to re- 
turn, and perform Roger Malvin’s obsequics. It 
was remarkable that the latter, speaking his 
whole heart in his parting words, no longer cn- 
deavored to persuade the youth, that even the 
speedicst succor might avail to the preservation 
of his life. Reuben was internally convinced 
that he should see Malvin’s living face no more. 
Hlis generous nature would fain have delayed 
him, at whatever risk, till the dying scene were 
past; but the desire of existence and the hope 
of happiness had strengthened in his heart, and 
he was unable to resist them. 

“Tt is enough,’ said Malvin, having listened 
to Rhuben’s promise ; ‘go, and God speed you!? 

“The youth pressed his hand in silence, 
turned, and was departing. His slow and fal- 
tering steps, however, had borne him but a little 
way, before Malvin’s voice recalled him. 

“Reuben, Reuben!’ said he, faintly; and 
Reuben returned and knelt down by the dying 
man. 

** « Raise me, and let me lean against the rock,’ 
was his last request. ‘ My face will be turned 
towards home, and I shall see you a moment 
longer, as you pass among the trees.’ 

* Reuben, having made the desired alteration 
in his companion’s posture, again began his sol- 
itary pilgrimage. He walked more hastily at 
first than was consistent with his strength ; for a 
sort of guilty feeling, which sometimes torments 
men in their most justifiable acts, caused him to 
seek concealment from Malvin’s eyes. But, 
after he had trodden far upon the rustling for- 


ben Bourne, and his intended father-in-law, | est-leaves, he crept back, impelled by a wild and 
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painfal curiosity, and, sheltered by the earthly 
roots of an uptorn tree, gazed earnestly at the 
desolate man. The morning sun was unclouded, 
and the trees and shrubs imbibed the sweet air 
of the month of May ; yet there seemed a gloom 
on Nature’s face, as if she sympathized with 
mortal pain and sorrow. Roger Malvin’s hands 
were uplifted in a fervent prayer, some of the 
words of which stole through the stillness of the 
woods, and entered Reuben’s heart, torturing it 
with an unutterable pang. They were the 
broken accents of a petition for his own happi- 
ness and that of Dorcas ; and, as the youth lis- 
tened, conscience, or something in its similitude, 
pleaded strongly with him to return, and lie 
down again by the rock. He felt how hard was 
the doom of the kind and generous being whom 
he had deserted in his extremity. Death would 
come, like the slow approach of a corpse, steal- 
ing gradually towards him through the forest, 
and showing its ghastly and motionless features 
from behind a nearer, and yet a nearer tree. 
But such must have been Reuben’s own fate, 
had he tarried another sunset; and who shall 
impute blame to him, if he shrank from so use- 
less a sacrifice? As he gave a parting look, a 
breeze waved the little banner upon the sapling- 
oak, and reminded Reuben of his vow.” 


Reuben, however, shrinks with moral cow- 
ardice from telling Dorcas of the true state 
of affairs, and evades the question, allowing 
her to suppose that he has really attended 
her father’s last moments, and interred his 
remains. He is long il, and experiences, on 
his recovery “the miserable and humiliating 
torture of unmerited praise,” for having been 
faithful unto death to his old friend. Two 
years having passed, Dorcas and Reuben are 
married. 


“There was now in the breast of Reuben 
Bourne an incommunicable thought ; something 
which he was to conceal most heedfully from 
her whom he most loved and trusted. He,re- 
gretted, deeply and bitterly, the moral coward- 
ice that had restrained his words, when he was 
about to disclose the truth to Dorcas ; but pride, 
the fear of losing her affection, the dread of uni- 
versal scorn, forbade him to rectify this false- 
hood. He felt, that for leaving Roger Malvin 
he deserved no censure. His presence, the gra- 
tuitous sacrifice of his own life, would have 
added only another, and a needless agony, to 
the last moments of the dying man. But con- 
cealment had imparted to a justifiable act much 
of the secret effect of guilt; and Reuben, while 
reason told him that he had done right, experi- 
enced, in no small degree, the mental horrors 
which punish the perpetrator of undiscovered 
crime. By a certain association of ideas, he at 
times almost imagined himself a murderer. For 
years, also, a thought would occasionally recur, 
which, though he perceived all its folly‘and ex- 
travagance, he had not power to banish from his 
mind; it was a haunting and torturing fancy, 
that his father-in-law was yet sitting at the foot 
of the rock, on the withered forest leaves, alive, 
and awaiting his pledged assistance. ‘These 
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mental deceptions, however, came and went, nor 
did he ever mistake them for realities ; but in the 
calmest and clearest moods of his mind, he was 
conscious that he had a deep vow unredeemed, 
and that an unburied corpse was calling to him 
out of the wilderness. Yet such was the conse- 
quence of his prevarication, that he could not 
obey the call. It was now too late to require 
the assistance of Roger Malvin’s friends, in per- 
forming his long-deferred sepulture ; and super- 
stitious fears, of which none were more suscepti- 
hle than the people of the outward settlements, 
forbade Reuben to go alone. Neither did he 
know where, in the pathless and illimitable for- 
est, to seck that smooth and lettered rock, at the 
base of which the body lay; his remembrance 
of every portion of his travel thence was indis- 
tinct, and the latter part had lef no impression 
upon his mind. ‘There was, however, a contin- 
ual impulse, a voice audible only to himself, 
commanding him to go forth and redeem his 
vow; and he had a strange impression that, 
were he to make the trial, he would be led 
straight to Malvin’s bones. But, year after year, 
that summons, unheard but felt, was disobeyed. 
His one secret thought became like a chain, 
binding down his spirit, and, like a serpent, 
gnawing into his heart ; and he was transformed 
into a sad and downcast, yet irritable man.” 


We need not pursue the details of the 
story. Misfortunes come upon Reuben, and 
the family leave their home to seek a new 
habitation in the west. They are accom- 
panied by their only son, a youth of fifteen, 
and already a skilful hunter. In one of their 
encampments, Reuben and the boy go out 
to hunt in opposite directions. The father, 
after wandering about in a circle, sees some- 
thing moving among the bushes, and fires at 
it. He finds his victim at the base of a gi- 
gantic rock, almost covered with a dense 
growth of underwood. It is the spot where 
he had left Roger Malvin sitting eighteen 
years before. What he has slain is his own 
son. 

The Scarlet Letter is, probably, the best 
known of Mr. Hawthorne’s works, and it is 
unnecessary to recount the plot, which turns 
on one of the singular punishments inflicted 
by the early Puritans on adultery—that of 
making the culprit wear a symbol of her 
guilt on some conspicuous part of her dress. 
Whether there is actual historical warrant 
for the fact is not important. The story is 
complicated by the refusal of the adulteress 
to reveal the name of her paramour, and 
by the determination of her husband, who 
has returned in disguise to the scene of his 
dishonor, to track him out. His suspicions 
direct him aright, and the most saintly per- 
son in the colony—an Abelard before his 
fall—is the man who ought to have stood in 
the pillory beside his guilty partner. The 
torturing hypocrisy and remorse of this young 
clergyman in the midst of his fame as a 
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preacher and a Christian are described with 
a subtle power, and a depth of psycholog- 
ical insight which has nowhere been equalled 
in its own line. The manner in which the 
husband, having become his medical adviser 
and confidential friend, surprises his secret, 
and uses his knowledge to inflict daily tor- 
tures—to touch the secret sores as if with 
a chance hand, and while veiling his real 
knowledge of the facts, never to let his vic- 
tim forget his crime—is placed before us 
with marvellous force and elaboration, em- 
bodying, too, the deep truth that such a dia- 
bolical revenge causes the injured and the 
injurer to change places, and forces us to 
withdraw the sentiment of pity from the 
man who was originally wronged. How the 
woman bears her penance and educates her 
child—who, by a suggestive symbolism, is 
made to typify in her nature the mixture of 
conflicting influences which her parents seem 
to have bestowed—the temptation to fly 
from the scene of his secret shame, whic 

assails the young clergyman—his baffled at- 
tempt to carry out his scheme, and his des- 
perate self-revelation in the extremity of his 
mental anguish, may be read in the tale it- 
self. But it may be interesting to trace, in 
various passages, the developments of the 
same ideas which have been associated by 
the author in former works with this favor- 
ite phase of moral experience, for which they 
seem in such points to have been studies. 
In the following passage we recognize the 
moral enforced in ‘Young Goodman Brown:” 


* Hester felt or fancied, then, that the scarlet 
letter had endowed her with a new sense. She 
shuddered to believe, yet could not help believ- 
ing, that it gave her a sympathetic knowledge 
of the hidden sin in other hearts. She was ter- 
ror-stricken by the revelations that were thus 
made. What were they? Could they be other 
than the insidious whispers of the bad angel, 
who would fain have persuaded the struggling 
woman, as yet only half his victim, that the out- 
ward guise of purity was but a lie, and that, if 
truth were everywhere to be shown, a scarlet let- 
ter would blaze forth on many a bosom besides 
Hester Prynne’s? Or, must she receive those 
intimations—so obscure, yet so distinct —as 
truth? In all her miserable experience, there 
was nothing else so awful and so loathsome as 
i this sense. It perplexed, as well as shocked her, 
by the irreverent inopportuneness of the occasions 
that brought it into vivid action. Sometimes 
the red infamy upon her breast would give a 
sympathetic throb, as she passed near a vener- 
able minister or magistrate, the model of piety 
and justice, to whom that age of antique rever- 
ence looked up, as to 2 mortal man in fellowship 
with angels. ‘ What evil thing is at hand?’ 
would Hester say to herself. Lifting her reluc- 
tant eyes, there would be nothing human within 
the scope of view, save the form of this earthly 
saint! Again, a mystic sisterhood would con- 
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tumaciously assert itself, as she met the sancti- 
fied frown of some matron, who, according to 
the rumor of all tongues, had kept cold snow 
within her bosom throughont life. That un- 
sunned snow in the matron’s bosom, and the 
burning shame on Hester Prynne’s—what had 
the two in common? Or, once more, the elec- 
tric thrill would give her warning—‘ Behold, 
Hester, here is a companion ! ’—and, looking up, 
she would detect the eyes of a young maiden 
glancing at the scarlet letter, shyly and aside, 
and quickly averted, with a faint, chill crimson 
in her cheeks, as if her purity were somewhat 
sullied by that momentary glance. O Fiend! 
whose talisman was that fatal symbol ? wouldst 
thou leave nothing, whether in youth or age, for 
this poor sinner to revere ?—such loss of faith 
is ever one of the saddest results of sin. Be it 
accepted as a proof that all was not corrupt in 
this poor victim of her own frailty and man’s 
hard law, that Hester Prynne yet struggled to 
believe that no fellow-mortal was guilty like 
herself.” 


The erring minister has a similarly quick- 
ened sense :— 


‘* His intellectual gifts, his moral perceptions, 
his power of experiencing and communicating 
emotion, were kept in a state of preternatural 
activity by the prick and anguish of his daily 
ife. 


— 


He naturally belonged to the ethereal and 
saintly class, whose life is spent among their 
— spiritual scholars—who, however, 
ack ’ 


“The gift that descended upon the chosen dis- 
ciples at Pentecost, in tongues of flame; sym- 
bolizing, it would seem, not the power of specch 
in foreign and unknown languages, but that of 
addressing the whole human brotherhood in the 
heart’s native language.” 


His sin kept him down on a level with the 
lowest ; yet 


“This very burden it was that gave him sympa- 
thies so intimate with the sinful brotherhood of 
mankind; so that his heart vibrated in unison 
with theirs, and received their pain into itself, 
and sent its own throb of pain through a thou- 
sand other hearts, in gushes of sad, persuasive 
eloquence.” 


The House of the Seven Gables is a little 
less impressive than the earlier work, but it 
makes up for this in its greater varicty and 
more life-like and real character. In the 
Scarlet Letter the chief personages scem to 
be almost as far removed from us as the 
characters in some old Greek tragedy ; there 
is a halo of romance thrown round them 
which, to a degree, isolates them from our 
entire sympathies, however forcibly the rec- 
ord of their doom may come home to our 
hearts. 

The House of the Seven Gables is a story 
of contemporary life, and though we scarcely 
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feel that we are in the every-day world, the | 


eople are such as might be met with there. 
Vhile preserving the romantic cast of the 
narrative in all that pertains to its essentials, 
nothing can surpass the art with which the 
familiar figures of the ‘street and the shop 
are embroidered, as it were, on this dusky 
background, which seems to throw them into 
more prominent relief. The character of 
Hepzibah, with her faded gentility, her 
warmth of affection, and her struggles in 
assuming her new life, are painted with ex- 
traordinary skill. Judge Pyncheon is not 
described at so much length as most of Mr. 
Hawthorne’s characters, but the touches 
which picture him to us, though few, are 
strong, and seem to give the man’s inner na- 
ture. Were we on the look-out for merely 
descriptive passages, we should probably 
choose this novel as the best specimen of its 
author’s power. Nowhere has he written 
with so much force and with so little appar- 
ent effort. The eighteenth chapter of this 
novel, in which the author describes all the 
schemes of an ambitious man cut short by 
his sudden death, is full ef a grim irony suc 
as we find nowhere so well sustained except 
in some of the best passages of Dickens. 
Mr. Hawthorne falls far short of the rich va- 
riety and comic power of the latter writer, 
but he may occasionally compete with him 
in the intensity wherewith certain strong 
emotions or situations are kneaded into the 
reader’s mind, so as to leave an indelible 
impression. , 

‘The basis of this story, too, is the idea of 
secret guilt—and Working on a broader scale 
than elsewhere in the author’s creations. 
The house is the result of a Naboth’s vine- 
yard kind of transaction on the part of the 
ancestral Pyncheon, who caused its right 
owner to be burned for witchcraft that he 
might possess himself of the property. The 
curse clings to the posterity, and re-appears 
in the persons of the two last owners, the 
former cf whom dies by the hand of the lat- 
ter, though the blame is shifted to other 
shoulders, and the man who should have 
borne it enjoys the inheritance. Outwardly 
fair seeming and prosperous, his life is dark- 
ened by the shadow of undetected crime :— 


“The judge, beyond all question, was a man 
of eminent respectability. The church acknowl- 
edged it ; the state acknowledged it. It was de- 
nied by nobody. . . . Nor (we must do him the 
further justice to say) did Judge Pyncheon him- 
self, probably, entertain many or very frequent 
doubts, that his enviable reputation accorded 
with his deserts... . And yet, strongsas this 
evidence may seem to be, we should hesitate to 

eril our own conscience on the assertion, that the 
judge and the consenting world were right, and 
that poor Hepzibah, with her solitary prejudice, 
was wrong. Hidden from mankind,—forgotten 
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by himself, or buried so deeply under a sculp- 
tured and ornamented pile of ostentatious deeds 
that his daily life could take no note of it,—there 
may have lurked some evil and unsightly thing. 
Nay, we could almost venture to say, further, 
that a daily guilt might have been acted by him, 
continually renewed, and reddening forth afresh, 
like the miraculous blood-stain of a murder, 
without his necessarily and at every moment be- 
ing aware of it. 

“ Men of strong minds, great force of charac- 
ter, and a hard texture of the sensibilities, are 
very capable of falling into mistakes of this 
kind. They are ordinarily men to whom forms 
are of paramountimportance. Their field of ac- 
tion lies among the external phenomena of life. 
They possess vast ability in grasping and arrang- 
ing and appropriating to themselves the big, 
heavy, solid unrealities, such as gold, landed es- 
tate, offices of trust and emolument, and public 
honors. With these materials, and with deeds 
of goodly aspect, done in the public eye, an in- 
dividual of this class builds up, as it were, a tall 
and stately edifice which, in the view of other 
people, and ultimately in his own view, is no 
other than the man’s character, or the man him- 
self! . .. Ah! but in some low and obscure 
nook,—some narrow closet on the ground-floor, 
shut, locked, and bolted, and the key flung away, 
—or beneath the marble pavement, in a stagnant 
water-puddle, with the richest pattern of mosaic- 
work above,—may lie a corpse half-decayed, and 
still decaying, and diffusing its death-scent all 
through the palace! . . . Here then, we are to 
seck the true emblem of the man’s character, 
and of the deed that gives whatever reality it 
possesses to his life. And, beneath the show of 
a marble palace, that pool of stagnant water, 
foul with many impurities, and, perhaps, tinged 
with blood —that secret abomination, above 
which, possibly, he may say his prayers, without 
remembering it—is this man’s miserable soul!” 


The following, too, is a piece of acute 
analysis :— 


“To apply this train of remark somewhat 
more closely to Judge Pyncheon. We might 
say (withoutin the least imputing crime to his 
eminent respectability) that there was enough of 
splendid rubbish in his life to cover up and para- 
lyze a more active and subtle conscience than 
the jadge was ever troubled with. The purity 
of his judicial character while on the bench; the 
faithfulness of his public service in subsequent 
capacities ; his devotedness to his party, and the 
rigid consistency with which he had adhered to 
its principles, or at all events, kept pace with its 
organized movements ; his remarkable zeal as 
president of a Bible society ; his unimpeachable 
integrity as treasurer of a widows’ and orphans? 
fund ; his benefits to horticulture, by producing 
two much esteemed varieties of the pear, and to 
agriculture, through the agency of the famous 
Pyncheon-bull; the cleanliness of his moral de- 
portment, for a great many years. past; the 
severity with which he had frowned upon, and 
finally cast off, an expensive and dissipated son, 
delaying forgiveness until within the final quar- 
ter of an hour of the young man’s life; his 
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prayers at morning and eventide, and graces at 
meal-time ; his efforts in furtherance of tho tem- 

erance cause ; his confining himself, since the 
ast attack of the gout, to five diurnal glasses of 
old sherry wine; the snowy whiteness of his 
linen, the polish of his boots, the handsomeness 
of his gold-headed cane, the square and roomy 
fashion of his coat, and the fineness of its mate- 
rial, and in general, the studied propricty of his 
dress and equipment; the scrupulousness with 
which he paid public notice, in the street, by a 
bow, a lifting of the hat, a nod, or a motion of 
the hand, to all and sundry his acquaintances, 
rich or poor; the smile of broad benevolence 
wherewith he made it a point to gladden the 
whole world ;—what room could possibly be 
found for darker traits, in a portrait made up of 
lineaments like these? This proper face was 
what he beheld in the looking-glass. This ad- 
mirably arranged life was what he was conscious 
of, in the progress of every day. Then, might 
not he claim to be its result and sum, and say 
to himself and the community,—‘ Behold Judge 
Pyncheon, there ?’ 

“ And allowing that, many many years ago, 
in his early and reckless youth, he had com- 
mitted some one wrong act, or that, even now, 
the inevitable force of circumstances should oc- 
casionally make him do one questionable deed, 
among a thousand praiseworthy, or, at least, 
blameless ones, — would you characterize the 
judge by that one necessary deed, and that half 
forgotten act, and let it overshadow the fair 
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to have been of a more active character as 
regards the Judge; though how this could 
have been effected we do not presume to 
suggest. There is, on the other hand, as 
regards the conduct of the narrative, a skill 
which we do not remember to have been 
noticed, in the manner in which the fortunes 
of the family between the time of the remote 
ancestor and the personages in whom we are 
now interested, are set before us, by means 
of the story which Holgrave tells Phebe of 
his own mesmeric progenitor. Had this 
been introduced in its proper place it would 
have given the book too much of the aspect 
of a family chronicle. 

Before we pass on to Mr. Hawthorne’s 
most recent work, a few words must be said 
about Zhe Blithedale Romance—though we 
are inclined to think, that this is the book 
which, of all he has written, is least likely 
to contribute to hisfame. It was the result, 
we believe, of its author’s experience at 
Brook Farm, a kind of Utopian or Fourierist 
agricultural community, which came to grief 
after a short trial. It was natural enough 
that the characters, who had self-reliance and 
singularity enough to quit the world for such 
experiment, should have had many traits 
which an observer of human nature would 
be glad to study, and which a writer like 








aspect of a lifetime? What is there so ponder- | Mr. Hawthorne would feel almost irresistibly 
ous in evil, that a thumb’s bigness of it should | compelled to draw out in some consistent 
outweigh the mass of things not evil which were | framework. If, however, as we suspect, it 
heaped into the other scale! This a. and | was the characters which suggested the story, 
ee system is a favorite one with people of| thi, would be enough to account for its in- 
udge Pyncheon’s brotherhood. A hard, cold | feri én thet alt oe > 

man, thus unfortunately situated, seldom or never | wean) ear gt . gift igdenmenhelregy eeed 
looking inward, and resolutely taking his idea novels. A work of fiction may start from 
of himself from what purports to be his image | the central idea, and work outwards by means 
as reflected in the mirror of public opinion, can | of characters which the author looks for to 


scarcely arrive at true self-knowledge, except | embody it in; or it may work towards some 


through loss of property and reputation. Sick- | 
ness wil! not always help him to it; not always | 
the death-hour !” 

With the above passages may be compared | 
the italicized passage in our extract from | 
“The Procession of Life.” 

In reading the story from which these ex- 
tracts are taken, we are apt to be so fascinated 
by the narrative, as to be unconscious of a | 
certain disproportionateness in its construc- | 
tion which forces itself on us after we lay it 
down. ‘The dénowement seems to be over- 
balanced by the characters and descriptions, 
and to be a little hurried over. Not that it 
is otherwise than a perfectly allowable one 
in a romance of the Kind. The descendant 
of the man who was burnt through Pyn- 
cheon’s agency having been in the secret of 
the house all through the story, comes for- 
ward at last to marry the heiress and remove 
the spell. His part, however, is rather too 
much that of a spectator all through, and we 
have a sort of feeling that his agency ought , 





idea from the outside, because a number of 
characters have presented themselves which 
look as if they ought to do something if 
brought together. ‘The best novels are those 
in which idea, plot, and character, all spring 
up together in the mind, one knows not how, 
but mutually dependent, and incapable of 
expressing a being expressed in any other 
form. To this degree oF. excellence, however, 
few attain. Mr. Hawthorne’s successes, we 
think, have arisen from the fact that. his 
genius is of the former class. An idea has 
possessed him, and he has striven to bring 
it out in the most appropriate and forcible 
way he could devise; if aerial and excep- 
tional, by fantastic and merely imaginative 
machinery; if more substantial and more 
based on the facts of life, then by a more 
realistic and living narrative. To have clab- 
orated the notion of the freemasonry of 
guilt, which is conveyed in ‘ Young Good- 
man Brown,” by a series of mundane char- 
acters would have resulted in a monstrous 
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and impossible work. In its full breadth, 
the idea would only bear handling in some 
light and allegoric fashion. When, however, 
this dark consciousness is confined to a single 
individual’s breast who reaches the hearts of 
others by a shuddering warmth of sympathy 
and not by the full blaze of a complete 
knowledge of their whole secret mere the 
conception assumes a more practical and 
credible form, and can be made the foun- 
dation of a book bearing some relation to 
positive experience. By judiciously employ- 
ing one or other of these methods, according 
to the exigency of the subject, Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s chief successes have been won. In 
The Blithedale Romance he appears, as we 
have said, to have pursued a different plan. 
The result is, that there is a want of point 
and unity in the story. We are sensible of 
the power of particular scenes, such as the 
night-search by the river for the missing hero- 
ine, and the force and delicacy with which her 
character, and that of her stern and rugged 
friend, are drawn. But we close the book 
with a certain feeling of dissatisfaction, only 
mitigated by that halo which a man of genius 
contrives to throw round any creation of his 
pen, and transfer us by means of it into the 
enchanted region of which he keeps the key. 

Of the latest work for which we are in- 
debted to Mr. Hawthorne, we scarcely know 
whether we can give a more favorable ac- 
count. It is full of graceful and beautiful 
thoughts, and its finish and ease of style are 
greater than any former writing of the author. 
But it is largely deficient in the vigor which 
has held us spell-bound over many of his 
other pages. We question whether many 
persons have finished Zransformation at a 
sitting, unless they really had nothing else 
to do. One might fancy that the Italian at- 
paige se which has lent color and brilliancy 
to the book, had also imparted something 
of the enervating softness, with which it often 
affects those who breathe it not as their 
native air. The nervous American fibre with 
its remote under-strength of stalwart British 
organization, seems to have been relaxed, or 
led away from its former strivings after posi- 
tive results. The effect appears in a sort of 
feebleness of purpose, which makes the book 
a compromise between an art novel and a 
psychological study, without a thoroughly 
complete working out of either, and without 
the attractiveness of narrative, structure, and 
pointed interest, which have distinguished 
the two best of the novels above described. 
The story moves between five personages, 
Miriam, a dark, Amazonian beauty, of mys- 
terious origin and fortunes, and full of such 
fascination as usually accompanies these 
characteristics; “the model”—a strange 
being who exercises some unintelligible in- 
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fluence over her; Hilda, a delicate New Eng- 
land girl, tender and pure as a snowdrop, 
endowed with firmness of purpose and intel- 
lectual power, but with apparently little more 
relation than moonshine to any form of hu- 
man passion; Kenyon, a countryman of 
Hilda’s, clever as a sculptor, and full of 
sympathy, but in other respects not remarka- 
ble; and Donatello, a figure so original that 
nothing like him has ever before appeared in 
the range of fiction. He is a young Italian 
with a form of antique grace and beauty, 
which seemed as if it might have furnished 
a model for the Faun of Praxiteles. His 
friends laughingly identify him with this 
well-known statue, not only on account of 
his outward appearance, but because, with- 
out showing any thing like mental deficiency 
or vice, there is a singular want about him 
of the special human characteristics of moral 
feeling and self-consciousness ; so that he is 
always looked upon as an exceptional being. 
The following extract will show Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s refined artistic taste and insight, 
and will also serve to introduce another, in 
which the breathing counterpart of the mar- 
ble image comes before us :— 


“The Faun is the marble image of a young 
man, leaning his right arm on the trunk or 
stump of a tree : one hand hangs carelessly by his 
side ; in the other he holds the fragment of a pipe, 
or some such sylvan instrument of music. His 
only garment—a lion’s skin, with the claws upon 
his shoulder—falls half-way down his back, leav- 
ing the limbs and entire front of the figure nude. 
The mouth, with its full yet delicate lips, seems 
so nearly to smile outright, that it calls forth a 
responsivesmile. The whole statue—unlike any 
thing else that ever was wrought in that severe 
material of marble—conveys the idea of an 
amiable and sensual creature, easy, mirthful, apt 
for jollity, yet not incapable of being touched by 
pathos. It is impossible to gaze long at this 
stone image without conceiving a kindly senti- 
ment towards it, as if its substance were warm to 
the touch, and imbued with actual life. It comes 
very close to some of our pleasantest sympathies. 

Perhaps it is the very lack of moral severity, 
of any high and heroic ingredient in the character 
of the Faun, that makes it so delightful an object 
to the human eye and to the frailty of the human 
heart. The being here represented is endowed 
with no principle of virtue, and would be in- 
capable of comprehending such ; but he would be 
true and honest by dint of his simplicity. We 
should expect from him no sacrifice or effort for 
an abstract cause ; there is not an atom of mar- 
tyr’s stuff in all that softened marble ; but he has 
a capacity for strong and warm attachment, and 
might act devotedly through its impulse, and 
even die for it at need. It is possible, too, that 
the Faun might be educated through the medium 
of his emotions, so that the coarser animal por- 
tion of his nature might eventually be thrown 
into the background, though never utterly ex- 
pelled.” 
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Now for the semi-human being, to whom 
the banter of his friends has attributed furry 
ears like those of the Faun, and who has re- 
fused to lift his brown curls to verify the 
fact:— 


. “Donatello’s refractoriness as regarded his 
ears had evidently cost him something, and he 
now came close to Miriam’s side, gazing at her 
with an appealing air, as if to solicit forgiveness. 
His mute, helpless gesture of entreaty had some- 
thing pathetic in it, and yet might well enough 
excite a laugh, so like it was to what you may see 
in the aspect of a hound when he thinks himself 
in fault or disgrace. It was difficult to make out 
the character of this young man. So full of an- 
imal life as he was, so joyous in his deportment, 
so handsome, so physically well developed, he 
made no impression of incompleteness, of maimed 
or stinted nature. And yet, in social intercourse, 
these familiar friends of his habitually and in- 
stinctively allowed for him as for a child or some 
other lawless thing, exacting no strict obedience 
to conventional rules, and hardly noticing his 
eccentricities enough to pardon them. ‘There 
was an indefinable characteristic about Donatello 
that set him outside of rules. 

“He caught Miriam’s hand,. kissed it, and 
gazed into her eyes without saying a word. She 
smiled, and bestowed on him a little careless ca- 
ress, singularly like what one would give to a pet 
dog when he puts himself in the way to receive it. 
Not that it was so decided a caress either, but 
only the merest touch, somewhere between a pat 
and a tap of the finger; it might be a mark of 
fondness, or perhaps a playful pretence of punish- 
ment. At all events, it appeared to afford Dona- 
tello exquisite pleasure ; insomuch that he danced 
guite round the wooden railing that fences in the 
Dying Gladiator.” 

The key-note of Miriam’s character ap- 
pears in the following passage—in which, too, 
the reader will recognize some resemblance 
to many of those which we have quoted or re- 
ferred to in the course of this article, and 
which point to the propensity which those 
who are overburdened with some fearful se- 
cret have for whispering it to any reed they 
find on their path. Donatello has come to 
visit her in her studio, and is looking over her 
sketches :— 


“ The first that he took up was a very impres- 
sive sketch, in which the artist had jotted down 
her rough ideas for a picture of Jael driving the 
nail through the teniples of Sisera. It was 
dashed off with remarkable power, and showed 
a touch or two that were actually lifelike and 
death like, as if Miriam had been standing by 
when Jael gave the first stroke of her murderous 
hammer, or as if she herself were Jael, and felt 
irresistibly impelled to make her bloody confes- 
sion in this guise. 

* * * * * 


“‘ Over and over again, there was the idea of 
woman acting the part of a revengeful mischief 
towards man. - It was, indeed, very singular to 
see how the artist’s imagination seemed to run on 
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these stories of bloodshed, in which woman’s 
hand was crimsoned by the stain ; and how, too, 
—in one form or another, grotesque or sternly 
sad,—she failed not to bring out the moral, that 
woman must strike through her own heart to 
reach a human life, whatever were the motive 
that impelled her.” 


She shows him her own portrait, in which 
he complains of the absence of a smile :— 


“« A forced smile is uglier than a frown,’ said 
Miriam, a bright, natural smile breaking out 
over her face, even as she spoke. 

“*QOh! catch it now!’ cried Donatello, clap- 
ping his hands. ‘ Let it shine upon the picture! 
There ! it has vanished already! And you are; 
sad again, very sad ; and the picture gazes sadly 
forth at me, as if some evil had befallen it in the 
little time since I looked last.’ 

““* How perplexed you seem, my friend!’ an- 
swered Miriam. ‘I really half believe you area 
Faun, there is such a mystery and terror for you 
in these dark moods, which are just as natural as 
daylight to us people of ordinary mould. I ad- 
vise you, at all events, to look at other faces with 
those innocent and happy eyes, and never more 
to gaze at mine!’ 

““¢ You speak in vain,’ replied the young man, 
with a deeper emphasis than she had ever before 
heard in his voice; ‘shroud yourself in what 
gloom you will, I must needs follow you.’” 


Miriam is haunted by the strange figure 
we have mentioned, who passes for a model, 
and causes her an accession of gloom when- 
ever he draws near. On a midnight visit to 
the Capitol, while Miriam and Donatello are 
looking over the edge of the Tarpeian rock, 
he approaches. Obeying a sudden impulse, 
and the lady’s half-suggested menace, Dona- 
tello seizes him, and hurls him from the pree- 
ipice. By this deed —at which Hilda, and 
she alone, accidentally makes a third—their 
two souls become linked together by that 
bond of guilt on which Mr. Hawthorne loves 
to dwell :— 


-“ They flung the past behind them, as she 
counselled, or else distilled from it a fiery in- 
toxication, which sufficed to carry them tri- 
umphantly through those first moments of their 
doom. For, guilt has its moment of rapture too. 
The foremost result of a broken law is ever an 
ecstatic sense of freedom. ° . ; 

“ They trode through the streets of Rome, as if 
they, too, were among the majestic and guilty 
shadows, that, from ages long gone by, have 
haunted the blood-stained city, . . . 

“4 ‘ Are they our brethren, now ?’ asked Dona- 
tello. 

““« Yes’; all of them,’ said Miriam ; ‘ and many 
another, whom the world little dreams of, has 
been made our brother or our sister, by what we 
have done within this hour !’ 


* And, at the thought, she shivered. Where, 


then, was the seclusion, the remoteness, the 
strange, lonesome Paradise, into which she and 
her one companion had been transported by their 
Was there, indeed, no such refuge, but 


crime ? 
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only a crowded thoroughfare and jostling throng 
of criminals? And it was true, that whatever 
hand had a blood-stain on it—or had poured out 
poison—or strangled a babe at its birth—or 
clutched a grandsire’s throat, he sleeping, and 
robbed him of his few last breaths—had now the 
right to offer itself in fellowship with their two 
hands. Too certainly, that right existed. It is 
a terrible thought, that an individual wrong- 
doing melts into the mass of human crime, and 
makes us—who dreamed only of our own little 
separate sin—makes us guilty of the whole. 
And thus Miriam and her lover were not an in- 
sulated pair, but members of an innumerable con- 
fraternity of guilty ones, all shuddering at each 
other.” 


It is in this revelation of the moral law 
through the transgression that the “ 'Trans- 
formation” consists. Donatello is conceived 
as existing in a sort of paradisiacal condi- 
tion ; he is neither moral nor the reverse, till 
roused to consciousness by the deed he has 
perpetrated. He goes back to his ancestral 
castle of Monte Beni, accompanied by Ken- 
yon, to whom he recounts the old legend 
which hands down the tradition of his Faun- 
like nature from heroic times, when mortal 
maidens might be wooed by denizens of the 
woods, and transmit a portion of that happy 
animal nature to their posterity. But the 
change which has somehow been wrought in 
him is evident to the sculptor’s practised eye, 
though Donatello does pot reveal its cause. 
At last, however, Miriam visits the castle, 
and has an interview with Kenyon, in which 
they arrive at the conclusion that her true 
= is by the side of the man whom she has 

een the means of leading into crime, and 
who loves her still more intensely through 
his awakened nature. 

We are given, doubtless, to understand 
that Miriam and her fellow-criminal are 
united, but whether they continue so, or 
whether the sacrifice of one is found compul- 
—— point afterwards suggested by the 
sculptor—must be left in doubt, for Mr. 
Hawthorne veils them henceforth in a deep 
obscurity. The remainder of the plot of the 
story, so far as it can be said to have any, 
is simple, yet not very intelligible. Kenyon 
goes back with a renewed hope that the shy 
and cool Hilda will become his wife. On 
his arrival at Rome, he finds that she has 
fled from the tower where she had kept the 
Virgin’s lamp constantly alight, and fed the 
white doves, who seemed sisters and em- 
blems of her pari What really became 
of her is not told, but she re-appears during 
the Carnival, and we are left to suppose that 
her abduction (as it seems to be) wa’ the 
act of some religious body, and connected 
with her knowledge of the murder committed 
by Donatello. For their victim was a monk. 
The fate of Donatello and Miriam is left, as 
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we have said, to perplex the reader. Hilda 
and Kenyon while one day in the Coliseum, 
observe a kneeling penitent whom they rec- 
ognize as Miriam; and Hilda receives a val- 
uable wedding gift, which she remembers as 
belonging to her friend ; but of the two noth- 
ing more is known. 

The moral of the story is summed up after 
the following fashion, though the conclusion, 
winding round as it does into an offer of 
marriage, leaves the theory very much to 
the reader’s choice :— 


““¢ Was Donatello really a Faun ?’” 

‘<< Tf you had ever studied the pedigree of the 
far-descended heir of Monte Beni, as I did,’ an- 
swered Kenyon, with an irrepressible smile, ‘ you 
would have retained few doubts on that point. 
Faun or not, he had a genial nature, which, had 
the rest of mankind been in accordance with it, 
would have made earth a paradise to our poor 
friend. It seems the moral of his story, that 
human beings of Donatello’s character, com- 
pounded especially for happiness, have no longer 
any business on earth, or elsewhere. Life has 
grown so sadly serious, that such men must 
change their nature, or else perish, like the ante- 
diluvian creatures, that required, as the condi- 
ticn of their existence, a more summer-like at- 
mosphere than ours.’ 

“*T will not accept your moral!’ replied the 
hopeful and happy-natured Hilda. 

“«Then here is another; take your choice!’ 
said the sculptor, remembering what Miriam 
had recently suggested, in reference to the same 
point. ‘He perpetrated a great crime; and his 
remorse, gnawing into his soul, has awakened 
it; developing a thousand high capabilities, moral 
and intellectual, which we never should have 
dreamed of asking for, within the scanty com- 
pass of the Donatello whom we knew.’ 

“«¢T know not whether this is so,’ said Hilda. 
‘But what then?’ 

“« Flere comes my perplexity,’ continued Ken- 
yon. ‘Sin has educated Donatello, and elevated 
him. Is Sin, then—which we deem such a dread- 
ful blackness in the universe—is it, like Sorrow, 
merely an element of human education, through 
which we struggle to a higher and purer state 
than we could otherwise have attained? Did 
Adam fall, that we might ultimately rise to a 
far loftier paradise than his %’ 

“¢QOh, hush!’ cried Hilda, shrinking from 
him with an expression of horror which wounded 
the poor, speculative sculptor to the soul. ‘ This 
is terrible; and I could weep for you, if you in- 
deed believe it. Do not you perceive what a 
mockery your creed makes, not only of all re- 
ligious sentiment, but of moral law ? and how it 
arnuls and obliterates whatever precepts of 
Heaven are written deepest within us? You 
have shocked me beyond words ?’ 

“«Forgive me, Hilda!’ exclaimed the sculp- 
tor, startled by her agitation; ‘I never did be- 
lieve iu! But the mind wanders wild and wide; 
and, so lonely as I live and work, I have neither 
os above, nor light of cottage-windows 
1ere below, to briag me home. Were you m 
guide, my counsellor, my inmost friend, with 
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that white wisdom which clothes you as a celes- | all, the propriety of the form under which it 


lestial garment, all would ge well. O, Hilda, | has come to light. 


t all It seems more properl 
guide me home! 


| belonging to the class of ideas with whic 
In our extracts from Transformation we | the author has dealt in his imaginative and 
have been obliged to confine ourselves to | fantastic tales. We seem to sce the same 
such passages as most clearly indicate the | incongruity in its present extensive and 
urpose of the book and the kind of view of | elaborate attire that there would have been 
Roles nature it embodies; and have conse- | in drawing out, for instance, the theme of 
quently been unable to convey any idea of | Rappacini’s Daughter to a similar length. 
its brilliancy of style, the justness of its ar- |The conception, indeed, is one more fit for 
tistic criticisms, the force of particular scenes | verse than prose. To tie it down to the 
and passages, and the general elegance of | limits and conditions of a three-volume novel 
thought and imagination by which it is per-|is like imprisoning Ariel in the oak-tree. 
vaded. Asa novel in the ordinary sense of | The matter-of-fact solidity which we require 
the term it is undoubtedly defective. To | in a prose story might be dispensed with in 


those who read “for the story” it will be 
found tedious, for there is but little action, 
and the mystery relating to the influence 
exercised by Miriam’s victim over her career, 
is left set Boy except by vague hints which 
we are at liberty to fill up in any way we like. 
We think this a fault in art; for, the great- 
est writers, whatever might be the weight 
of the moral yt meant to inculcate, or the 
significance of the problem they wished to 
discuss, have always seen the necessity of 
also condescending to a lower order of ap- 
preciation, and of making the vesture and 
outward presentation of the truth attractive 
in itself, and competent to satisfy, as a nar- 
rative of incident, the minds of those who 
would not be at first, or perhaps even at all, 
awake to its inner meanings. The audience 
who listened to the Agamemnon of AEschylus, 
were not all, we may be sure, able to fathom 
the depth of the reflections on the self-pro- 
pagating force of ancestral guilt, which to 


a poem, and the vagueness to which we have 
objected, though it would not be a merit, 
would be far less of a defect than it is in the 
actual case; while the philosophic or ethical 
aspect of the question, which is now una- 
voidably postponed to the incidents, might 
have been developed in a manner more cal- 
culated to do it justice. We may say, in 
conclusion, that those who read Yransfor- 
mation for its interest as a romance, in the 
usual sense of the expression, will be disap- 
pointed. But, having got through it, those 
readers whose intelligent appreciation an 
| author chiefly values, will return again and 
again to its pages for correct * and striking 
thoughts on art expressed in the happiest 
languages—for scenes of Arcadian beauty— 
and for glimpses into the moral arcana of 
our nature such as few novelists afford. 
We have said, at the outset of this article, 
that we think Mr. Hawthorne one of the 
| most national writers that the United States 








the more thoughtful reader make the mar- | have produced; and the tone and temper of 
row and substance of the poem; but there | mind which seem to us to have given birth to 
can be no doubt that they were thrilled and | his latest work, if we are correct in our esti- 
absorbed by the incidents of the drama. Of! mate of them, bear out a part of this opinion. 
this dramatic vigor Mr. Hawthorne has in | Mr. Hawthorne belongs to the historic side 
his former works shown himself so capable | of American life by his patriotic feeling, by 
a master, that we must conclude that it is | his vivid local coloring, by his choice of sub- 
of set purpose and design that he has now | jects, such as (except in the last instance) 
constructed his story so loosely, and encum- | no English writer would be competent to 
bered it with matter not directly germane | deal with, and by his freedom, so far as is 
to its primary conception. He seems to | possible consistently with his writing in the 
have been possessed with the idea, on the | English language at all, from any restrictions 
one hand, of embodying his Italian impres- | through deference to European models. He 
sions in something like an “ art-novel ”—a | has taken what material he could find in his 
form of literature which has yet to become | own country, and, to a great extent, peculiar 


naturalized among us—a amphibious crea- 
tion, to which nothing but some example of 
transcendent excellence will persuade us to 
be reconciled; and, on the other, to bring 
before us the suggestive idea, the theory of 
which is most fully presented in our last ex- 
tract. With the fullest admiration for Mr. 
Hawthorne’s genius, and the entire recogni- 





tion of the power with which this notion, in 


its concrete shape, is exhibited in the shift- | 


ing aspects of the romance, we question after | 


to it, has looked at it with an artist’s imagi- 
native eye, and made as much of it probably 
as any one could do. That there are not the 
materials in American history for grand me- 


* We must make an exception in respect of 
Mr. Hawthorne’s notion of Cleopatra, whom he 
describes as a “full-lipped Nubian.” She was the 
descendant of the Greek Ptolemies; and her face 
(on the reverse of Antony’s coinage) shows what 
is sometimes called an “ inaccessible’? mouth. 
Her Daughter, who married Juba, had rather prom- 
inent lips. 
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dieval romances is not his fault. To breathe 
life into the dry bones of dusty chroniclers, 
to flash the ray of genius on historic prob- 
lems, as Scott did in Jvanhoe, to summon 
into visible mixture of earth’s mould the 
mythic phantoms which flit round a nation’s 
cradle, is not given to the citizen of the land 
the pedigree of whose liberties is far yousgss 
than the time of legal memory, and whose 
annals are written, not in grass-grown en- 
trenchments, mouldering castles, and _half- 
effaced monuments, but in treaties and dec- 
larations and newspapers. To have produced 
so much from such materials is a triumph of 
wilt a much greater writer might well be 
roud. 
' If, as we have tried to show, Mr. Haw- 
thorne may be held to represent, with some 
faithfulness, the historic and picturesque 
side of the life of America, no less we think, 
does he embody, much more unconsciously, 
perhaps, some of the peculiar characteristics 
of her mental condition. His writings in 
the first place, are those of a recluse, and 
bring before us the cultivated tone of thought 
of the class which, in the United States has 
usually kept aloof from politics. Acquainted 
with practical life, so far as it can be learnt 
in an official situation, he shows but little 
sympathy with any thing butits artistic side. 
He seems essentially a man of letters ; his 
humor is that of a spectator ab actra, and 
is of the school of Addison and Charles 
Lamb rather than of Sam Slick. Endowed 
with a genial sympathy, and the power as 
well as the disposition to penetrate into the 
feelings, and ideally assume the. position of 
people quite different from himself, he has 
shown no tendency to make use of this fac- 
ulty for any thing like class representation 
of contemporary life in the way, for instance, 
which Mr. Disraeli has done in Sybil. The 
spirit of his time comes out through him in 
quite a different manner. He represents the 
youthfulness of America—not in respect of 
its physical vigor and energy, but of its 
vague aspirations, its eager curiosity, its syn- 
cretism, its strainings after the perception of 





psychologic mysteries, its transitory phases 
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of exhausted cynicism, its tendency to the 
grotesque in taste and character, and its un- 
scrupulous handling of some of the deepest 
secrets of our nature. His philosophy, on 
its practical side, seems to combine a resig- 
nation to the pressure of the inevitable (when 
it is really destiny which causes our failure), 
with a moral elasticity which teaches us to 
“make the best of it” when a way of escape 
can be found, and which latter feeling con- 
nects him with that large class of his coun- 
trymen whom he has represented in his 
portrait of Holgrave,* who have a sort of 
Protean faculty of turning their powers to 
account under all varieties of circumstances, 
and a prehensile instinct which breaks their 
fall, and furnishes a fresh starting-point for 
more hopeful enterprises. On its religious 
side it seems to be deeply tinged with that 
Puritan and Calvinistic element which has 
left such deep traces wherever it has had any 
root. The idea of remorse—of the hell 
which the soul may bear within itself, trans- 
figuring all outward things with the deep 
shadows and lurid lights cast by its own inter- 
nal flames, is the one which seems to have 
obtained the firmest hold on his mind, and 
to have inspired his strongest and best writ- 
ing. No feeling, perhaps, in the range of 
those with which a writer of fiction may 
deal, is more available for powerful effects, 
and for that accumulation of external detail 
mingled with deep pyschological insight 
which has constituted the basis of Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s fame. We would only take leave to 
warn him that such a theme holds out temp- 
tations to morbid treatment more than almost 
any other, and that a writer of his great acute- 
ness and wide observation, ought not to be 
at a loss for future subjects, not necessarily 
of a more shallow, but, we may hope, of a 
cheerful and varied tendency. And, as re- 
gards more particularly the novel which has 
suggested our survey of him, we suspect— 
even with a “ third edition ” before us—that 
another, on such a plan, would be an experi- 
ment which it would not be safe for his pop- 
ularity to repeat. 


* House of the Seven Gables. 





Lime Gasticgut.—The new “lime gas- 
light,” which was promised to supersede the 
present mode of gaslighting, has been tried on 
the new bridge of Westminster, and with great 
success. The light is of dazzling brilliancy, a 
single jet being equal to forty argand, or eighty 
fish-tail gas-burners, or as many as four hundred 





wax candles, whilst -its brilliancy may be in- 
creased by augmenting the quantity of gases 
supplied in its manufacture. It was under- 
stood, when the invention was first discovered, 
that the gas would be cheaper than that now in 
use, but at present the only thing stated of it is, 
that it is immensely superior to the ordinary 
form of gaslights.—Zondon Puper. 
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Unpber this title, the author of “‘ The Ro- 
man Question” has published an admirable 
and witty travesty of the Emperor Napoleon’s 
idea of a reconstruction of the map of Eu- 
rope. The pamphlet put out in 1854 was 
generally accepted as the work of the em- 
peror himself. Our readers will remember 
that it was very promptly suppressed. The 
act of suppression was not enforced, how- 
ever, until the plan was public enough to in- 
sure its knowledge to all Europe. Doubt- 
less, the suppression was as much a part of 
the original plan of the imperial Talleyrand, 
as the writing of the pamphlet. It was in- 
tended to furnish him the opportunity of 
saying—“ Ah! you charge me with that ab- 
surd thing? Parbleu! Did I not suppress 
it tout de suite?” Yet it planted the idea 
in the popular mind of the world, that the 
emperor of France would attempt a recon- 
struction of the political geography of Eu- 
rope, as effectuelly as if he had announced it 
by an official bulletin. And it is curious to 
sheerve how the idea has grown into a prac- 
tical shape—how it has been steadily worked 
along by the same brain that conceived it, 
and how it is still working into positive his- 
tory. What shall we say of such a man who 
is able to overturn empires by a joke—to sit 
down at a table and dissever and rejoin 
states as easily as a child does with its dis- 
sected map? Certainly, not that he is a 
great man, in the best sense of the term, but 
that he is a man of wonderful sagacity, and 
powers of management. And yet this is not 
enough, for there is genius in the capacity 
to know that the exact time has come when 
states are ready for segregation, and to grasp 
all the credit of great deeds, which would 
come about at a little later period without 
any imperial finger to help them! We now 
see what a rope of sawdust has been the 
temporal power of the pope in Italy; and 
we see also, that the present emperor of 
France has had as little to do with the logi- 
cal causes of its destruction as any other man 
in Europe—yet he gets all the credit of re- 
ducing it to a mock sovereignty of as little 
consequence to the world’s civilization, as 
, that of any naked savage king in the south 
seas. Ife has snuffed out the candles of St. 
Peter with his thumb and forefinger, eldest 
son of the Church though he is; but the 
wax of the candles had melted to their sockets 
before he touched them.—The Century. 
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My Dear Covusin,—Such a congress as 
has never been seen—a congress of crowned 
heads—assembled on the 1st of April ina 
saloon of the hétel du Louvre, at Paris. 


The letters of convocation were sent b 
the Sultan Abdul Medjid, commander of the 
believers. Nearly all the sovereigns of the 
great powers replied by autograph letters, 
without saying any thing to their ministers, 
and left their capitals in the greatest secrecy. 

There were present his majesty, the em- 
peror of the French, who seems called to 
preside over all the general assemblies of 
Europe; her majesty, Queen Victoria, our 
gracious ally whenever England has fear or 
need of us; his majesty, the emperor of 
Russia ; his majesty, emperor of Austria; 
his majesty, the prince-regent of Prussia ; 
his majesty, the king of Sardinia; his ma- 
jesty, the king of Naples ; his holiness, Pope 

ius IX., king of some Italian provinces; 
his majesty, the Sultan Abdul Medjid. 

No reporter or secretary assisted in the 
deliberations. The account which we are 
happy to deliver to the public has been fur- 
nished to us by a porter of the palace, a deaf 
mute by birth, who prepared the glasses of 
eau sucré, 

His majesty, the sultan, after yawning 
three times, began to speak in a firm, low 
tone. He declared “that the state of his 
finances would not permit him to pay his 
aor any longer; that his soldiers, having 
neither bread nor shoes, neither could nor 
would defend him against enemics within 
and without; that: the Greeks, who are nu- 
merous in the Ottoman empire, and in the 
majority in several provinces, had revolted 
on all sides; that most of the races conquered 
by Mohammed II. and his successors impcri- 
ously reclaimed the right of governing them- 





selves ; that a powerful enemy, repulsed with 
| great difficulty some years since by the forces 
| of France, England, and Piedmont, was pre- 
| paring to renew the war, and was actively 
| pushing the lines of his railroads in the di- 
rection of Turkey; that, in presence of these 
embarrassments and dangers, he propcesed 
to recognize with submission an irresistible 
fatality.’ Consequently, the commander of 
the believers, the spiritual and temporal 
chief of so many millions of men, had re- 
solved to give up temporal authority, and 
retire to the holy city of Mecca, with a hun- 
dred wives and as many servants, there to 
exercise religious authority in peace, leaving 
other matters to the control of Europe.” 

The holy father rose in his turn, and ex- 
hibited to the assembly the treasures of mild- 
ness and patience which he had been so long 
keeping in store. 

‘“* My dear children,” said he, ‘the exam- 
ple of this infidel has touched me to the 
heart. It shall not be said that a Turk has 
shown himself more reasonable and humane 
than apope. Reason has convinced me, not- 





| 
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| withstan ing the contrary opinion of Cardi- 
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nal Antonelli, that the two authorities united 
in my hands were destroying one another. 
Experience has proved to me that three mil- 
lions of men, subject to my sceptre, were 
yielding obedience in spite of themselves and 
perforce. The necessity of violent restora- 
tions and of foreign occupations, has made 
me aware that a pope could no longer reign 
by his own strength, Humanity reproaches 
me twice a day for the blood which has been 
shed to restore to me, or to preserve for me, 
my crown. This is why, my very dear chil- 
dren, I wish to return to the august simplic- 
ity of the Apostle Peter, and to reign mod- 
estly over one hundred and thirty million 
souls, without slaying a single one. Build 
for me a cottage at Jerusalem, with a room 
in the second story for my dear Antonelli. 
The smaller the house, as the greatest jour- 
nalist of our time has said, the greater the 
pontiff. There, free from the anxieties of the 
world, we will devote oufsclves peacefully to 
the care of spiritual interests, which have 
suffered somewhat by our errors. M. Du- 
panloup will make us a visit from time to 
time to confirm himself in the practice of 
gentleness and modesty. Italy, however, 
becoming her own mistress, will gradually 
be consoled for the evil we have done her, 
and our much loved son, the king of Sardinia, 
recovered from the effects of the thunder- 
bolt which I have hurled against him, will 
have leisure as hitherto for his natural duties. 
Amen!” : 

The audience, affected to tears, were filled 
with admiration at this great act of evangelic 
and unexpected self-denial. But the young 
emperor of Austria sprang from his chair 
with a vivacity quite natural to his age. 

“I accept,” said he, ‘the inheritance of 
the holy father in Italy. LI accept also the 
succession to the sultan.” 

He saw that the Emperor Napoleon III. 
smiled furtively while curling his moustache, 
and he resumed in a more modest tone :— 

“Tf, however, Europe were to object, I 
should accept nothing at all, for my affairs 
are in such a state that I no longer know 
how to impose my will by force!” 

“My dear child,” said her gracious ma- 
jesty the queen of England, “permit the 
mother of a family to give you some wise 
advice. My Asam 8 wish you neither good 
nor evil, and they have proved it to you by 
abstaining from attacking or defending you. 
England has left you in the clutches of the 
French and the Italians ; it is an act of good 
policy. At this price we have remained the 
allies of France, the protectors of Italian lib- 
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Believe me, my dear child, seek no more to 
enrich yourself. The furor for annexations 
has ruined the house of Hapsburg, as the 
mania for property has ruined the great and 
excellent Lamartine. Lamartine and you 
are overburdened by your affairs, notwith- 
standing, or rather through the extent of 
your territorial possessions. What does La- 
martine? he mortgages his lands to pay his 
debts honorably. Strive to profit by this ex- 
ample. If you do not take your resolution 
speedily, you will reign shortly at Clichy. 
The Revue des Deux Mondes has proved this 
in its issue of the 15th of March. Hasten, 
then, to sell some good pieces of land, to pay 
off the mortgages which encumber the rest 
of your states. Sell Venetia to the Italians, 
Hungary to the Hungarians, Galicia to the 
Poles. It will be much better to sell amica- 
bly than to be dispossessed. All your debts 
paid, you will have left some millions of silver 
coin; you will use them, if you are wise, for 
the improvement of the little domain which 
will remain to you.” 

The young emperor said neither yes nor 
no, in accordance with the usages of Aus- 
trian diplomacy. He thanked the beautiful 
and generous counsellor who had spoken so 
well, and timidly asked if Wallachia and 
Moldavia would not be given to her as the 
price of wisdom. These provinces were 
about to be left without a master. 

‘They have both found one,” replied his 
majesty the emperor of the French; “it is 
the Moldo-Wallachian people. The day has 
passed when nations must belong to some 
one, under penalty of liability to arrest for 
the offence of vagabondism. It is no longer 
a sin against the right of nations for a peo- 

le to be its own master. Thus reason the 

rench and the English nations, and the 
nobler half of Italy, and the small Moldo- 
Wallachian people. Perhaps some day the 
principle will be recognized throughout Eu- 
rope, as it is in all North America. I do 
not despair of seeing all civilized nations 
proclaim the sovereignty of the people, and 
choose freely their supreme magistrates as 
France has chosen me.” 

“‘ Meanwhile,” began his majesty the em- 
peror of Russia, “ the states of the sultan are 
deprived of their sovereign. Far from me 
be the thought of humiliating the subjects 
of our circumcised brother; but everybody 
will admit that they are still too young to 
govern themselves. It is a task which I will 
willingly take upon myself, if Europe ap- 
proves.” 

This overture, although it was not un- 


erty, and your friends, without the cost to us | foreseen, occasioned a lively debate. Some 
of a single man or a single shilling. The | present cried out violently against it. They 


good advice which I offer you will somes 
mise neither my budget nor my neutrali 


ty. | 


| 


went so far as to say that Russia, like Spain 
under Philip II. and France under Louis 
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XIV., aspired to universal monarchy. How- 
ever, as they had assembled in a spirit of 
justice and moderation, and as they had all 
eft their arms in the dressing-room, they 
agreed to acknowledge that all the sovereigns 
of Russia since Peter the Great had quite 
efficiently served the cause of progress. They 
had created around them, and propagated 
by conquest, an order of things intermediate 
between barbarism and civilization. It was 
serving the interests of humanity to drag the 
savages of the Caucasus and the River Amoor 
into the current of European life. Russia 
had come in quest of our arts and sciences 
in order to introduce them, for good or ill, 
by dint of heavy cannon-shot, among the 
most refractory tribes. It would have been 
unjust to take it unkindly of her. His ma- 
jesty, the Emperor Alexander, set forth, with 
eloquent simplicity, the history of the con- 
quests of Russia. He had no difficulty in 
proving that the colossus of the north was 
not walking over Europe, but laboring for 
Europe; that the end of his ambition, so 
often calumniated, was the conquest of the 
barbarous east ; that he was opening to our 
ideas and our productions unknown routes, 
and that he might be considered the quarter- 
master of civilization. 

The congress, animated by a great love of 
physical prosperity, was struck by this elo- 
quence. Little was wanting to induce it to 
annex at one blow the Turkish empire to 
Russia. But her majesty the queen of Eng- 
land observed that her people were as power- 
ful a vehicle of our ideas and industry ; that 
the English, cosmopolitans by birth, were 
transporting to the end of the world a civil- 
ization not half-developed, but perfect, along 
with tartans, calicoes, pictured crockery, 
knives with four blades, and all the instru- 
ments of progress—which appeared incon- 
testable. 

Such was the great disinterestedness of the 
high consulting parties that no one refused 
te give to Russia and England a portion of 
the vacant empire. They begged the Eng- 
lish to take Egypt, and her majesty the 
queen consented to accept the donation, after 
advising with her parliament. Her gracious 
majesty deigned to declare that the opening 
of the isthmus of Suez would be accom- 
plished now without any difficulty, for the 
great and generous English nation is incapa- 
ble of opposing obstacles to a project of gen- 
eral utility, when it is done for its own profit. 
She added, of her own accord, that the mari- 
time fortresses of Corfu, Malta, and Gibral- 
tar, having become useless to her, she would 
abandon them, being but too happy to de- 
molish that insolent and despotic ad yark of 
Gibraltar, and.so restore to Europe the keys 
of the Mediterranean. 
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On his side, the Czar Alexander generously 
announced that he was willing to take from 
the Turks only the provinces which were 
really barbarous, since they were the onl 
ones where the Russian domination could be 
a benefit. He would accept neither Constan- 
tinople or Turkey in Europe, alleging that 
the Greek nation, which composes the ma- 
jority in these countries, ought to dispose 
of itself freely, and choose its own sovereign. 
‘The Greeks,” said he, ‘are at least as en- 
lightened and as civilized as the Russians. 
One must not judge the nation by that abor- 
tion of a Kingdom which Europe planned for 
her after 1839. Organize a great state, 
which shall have its capital at Constantino- 
ple; place there an rer etd chosen by the 
nation from no matter what house of Europe, 
except in mine, and you will soon see twenty- 
five millions of citizens moving like one man 
in the path of progress.” 

His majesty the king of Naples raised his 
voice to ask if the orator were sincere. This 
young prince trained in the school of divine 
right, was astonished that a legitimate sov- 
ereign should plead, with no secret reserva- 
tions, the cause of a people. 

“Sincere?” replied the Emperor Alex- 
ander, with generous warmth, “ you shall see 
how great is my sincerity. For forty years 
the alarmists have imagined that Russia was 
about to come down upon Europe, as they 
made you believe in 1848 that the faubourgs 
were going to invade Paris. Well, I wish 
to cure decent people of this puerile terror. 
I ask Europe to raise an insuperable barrier 
between her and us. Let us bring to life, 
by common consent, that noble Polish nation, 
that eminently chivalrous people whom di- 
plomacy and war have sacrificed, but without 
destroying their courage. May Poland rise 
again from her ashes! May she be great! 
May she be strong! On the north may she 
reach the Baltic; on the south the Black 
Sea; and the tremblers of the west will 
cease, perhaps, to fear us when they shall be 
protected against Slavic invasion by a ram- 
part of Sclavonians.” 

Unanimous applause saluted this proposi- 
tion. Hands were shaken, mutual embraces 
were given, sympathetic tears were shed, at 
the bare idea of, seeing the resuscitation of 
the great Polish nation. 

His royal highness the prince-regent of 
Prussia, however, asked with some anxiety 
if they expected him to resume possession of 
the grand duchy of Posen ? 

They replied by a silence which needed no 
interpretation. 

‘* In truth, gentlemen,” he answered, “ you 
will agree here is a singular complication. 
Because the sultan of the Turks has no 





money, Turkey in Asia must fall into the 
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hands of the Russians; because the Russians | 


have extended their dominion in Asia, it is 
necessary to reconstitute Poland; and be- 
cause Poland rises from her ashes, for the 
greater security of the west, I must lose one 
of the most beautiful provinces of my king- 
dom. Rather than incur such a necessity, I 
would prefer to loan the noble Abdul-Medjid 
all the money he needs.” 

An orator (I know not who) replied to his 
royal highness the prince of Prussia :— 

“God forbid that they should snatch a 
province from you without offering some 
compensation! These brutalities were per- 
mitted formerly, or at least tolerated: wit- 
ness the conquest of Silesia, and so many 
other events of thesame kind. To-day, dear 
and honored prince, the justice, the progress, 
the interest of nations are the principles 
which govern politics. If we desire to take 
a few provinces from Austria, it is for the 
welfare of those provinces, and for the good 
of Austria herself, who will be richer and 
freer, having fewer people to brutalize. If 
we demand of you the sacrifice of the grand 
duchy of Posen, it is for the general good of 
Europe, and for the particular good of a 
poor people who have suffered a great deal. 
But the Prussian monarchy, in virtue of the 
same reasons, can aggrandize itself in Ger- 
many. The middle ages have left around 
you a multitude of microscopic states carved 
at random out of one and the same nation. 
Unite again into one body these unfortunate 
little monarchies. Consult the people; they 
will be but too happy to merge themselves 
in a great kingdom, and to save ninety per 
cent of the general expenses of government. 
As soonas public opinion shall be pronounced, 
annex boldly, form departments, become 
settled. Everybody will approve of it, and 
especially the new subjects of Prussia. For 
this reason, we do not hesitate to give you, 
in the north of Germany, all that belongs to 
us.” 

“Ts it possible? ” asked the prince, visibly 
moved. ‘But what will the dispossessed 
sovereigns say ?” 

‘“‘ They will protest, in all likelihood, like 
the duke of Modena; but from protestation 
to restoration there is a wide step. The 
universe is accustomed to hear the victims 
of progress cry out, but it is not moved by 
their cries. Remember the middle ages, 
and that small dust made of sovereigns which 
covered the surface of Europe. That little 
world of atoms thought it reigned legiti- 
mately, and tyrannized by the grace of God. 
But some good revolutions, monarchic or 
others, have cleared the earth of all this feu- 
dality. Dukes, marquises, and counts have 
cried out against robbery or despotism; but 
the throat becomes tired at last, and they 
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are silent. They have seen that we can live 
decently without a duchy, a countship or a 
marquisate, and that crowns which appeared 
a little ridiculous on their heads, showed to 
good advantage on the door of a carriage, 
Be sure that your little neighbors of the 
north of Germany will display the same phi- 
losophy after experiencing the same fortune. 
Besides, with the titles which will remain to 
them, they will contract fine marriages. 

“And moreover,” added the prince of 
Prussia, who was gradually yielding to con- 
viction, ‘it is time to proclaim in Germany 
the principle of national sovereignty. A peo- 
ple belongs only to itself: it has, there- 
fore, the right to give itself away. Princes 
are strangely deceived when they believe 
themselves the proprietors of the nation: 
they are only its property. Heaven grant 
that I may belong to ail Northern Germany. 
I swear to obey faithfully the majority of 
my subjects, and I thank Europe that has 
granted me this occasion of serving man- 
kind! Ambition is not the guide of my con- 
duct, and I do not want the king of the Two 
Sicilies to misjudge me for a single instant. 
No one will doubt the purity of my inten- 
tions when I shall have surrendered to the 
Emperor Napoleon III. my French prov- 
inces, situated on the left bank of the River 
Rhine. 

The emperor of the French politely refused 
the present which it was desired to bestow 
upon him, 

“Tt is true,” said he, “ that geography has 
given us the Rhine for a frontier ; but diplo- 
macy has decided otherwise. France, as it 
was formed forty-five years ago, is large 
enough to have need of nothing, and strong 
enough to fear no one. If I should adhere 
to the work of rectification proposed by Prus- 
sia, there would be found journals unjust 
enough to accuse me of ambition. Belgium 
would think herself threatened.” 

* But, sire,” interrupted her majesty the 
queen of England, ‘‘ where would be the evil 
if your majesty should annex Belgium? The 
Belgians are French, only a little more acute 
than the rest. Besides, there is a French 
party in Belgium. The great families of the 
two countries are united by the closest bonds, 
and I think that the Mérodes, for example, 
are not less devoted to you than the Monta- 
lemberts.” 

“Tt is true, madam,” replied the Emperor 
Napoleon, with his tranquil smile; “but I 
bear a name which condemns me to be the 
most pacific and the least disposed to con- 
quest among men. I have made war in the 
Crimea for the Turks, in Lombardy for the 
Italians. Iam ready to do it again, if it is 
absolutely necessary in the interest of some 
ut may I die at Saint 
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Helena if it should be my fortune to conquer 
half a league of territory. You have heard 
the cries of the parliament—you have heard 
the diatribes of the journals, when my faith- 
ful ally, the king of Sardinia, and the vote 
of the population constrained me to accept a 
few mountain slopes. I swore that day that 
they should blame me no more.” 

The whole assembly cried out, prayed, im- 

lored, threatened; but the emperor of the 
une was immovable. They believed for 
a moment that England, Prussia, and Russia 
would form a coalition to impose upon him, 
in spite of himself, the annexation of Bel- 
gium and the Rhenish provinces. The firm- 
ness of his attitude checked them. 

The close of the sitting was employed in 
determining the bounds of the frontiers. 
We are assured that the new map is being 
engraved with the utmost despatch, and that 
it will be published in a few days by M. 
Andriveau Goujon. 

They separated at six o’clock. Some of 
the sovereigns left the same evening by ex- 
press trains, and others dined at the ‘Tuile- 
ries. 

The usher of a minister of the left bank 
told me, in the evening, that the emperor 
had called together his council in extraordi- 
nary session; that he had announced to his 
various ministers the happy issue of the 
negotiations, Europe restored to order, and 
peace established on solid foundations. 

If the man with the steel chain has not 
abused my confidence, the emperor termi- 
nated his address in these fine words :— 





“‘ Gentlemen, the allaying of all the storms 
which were muttering in the horizon, im- 
poses upon us new duties. Free henceforth 
from all the pressing cares of our foreign 
policy, let us devote our energies anew to the 
affairs of the country. The material wel- 
fare of the people, will receive, I hope, a new 
development, thanks to the treaty of com- 


merce which I have signed with England. | 


Moral interests are no less worthy our at- 
tention. Public instruction long neglected 
or even diverted from its true end, calls for 
important reforms. The press, that school 
destined for the instruction of adults, should 
be watched over but not discouraged. I 
hope we shall be able without material in- 
jury to the revenues of the treasury, to abol- 
ish the stamp duty, which presses with equal 
weight on doctrines good and bad. The dis- 
cussion of public affairs can be allowed greater 
freedom while the state is not deprived of 
indispensable guarantees. The elections will 
be held shortly in the annexed countries, 
On this occasion, I will and must tell you 
that neither has the constitution intended, 
nor have I ever wished, that the deputies of 
the legislative corps should be appointed by 
the sub-prefect of Fougeres, instead of being 
elected by the French people. 

You will remark, perhaps, my dear cousin, 
that all these great events took place on the 
Ist of April. But La Fontaine has wisely 
said :— 

“ The minnow will grow to be fair and great, 

If not cut short by untimely fate.” 
Epmonp Apovrt. 





At the March mecting of the Royal Institu- 
tion, Professor Faraday read a paper on the use 
of the electric light for light-house illumina- 
tion. He says that the great value of the elec- 
tric light for light-house purposes consists in 
its intensity. So much light is gained by it ina 
a very small space that only a small optical ap- 
paratus is needed to converge the light and throw 
it all into the required direction. In order to 
obtain an equal arfount of light from an oil- 
flame, the size of the flame must be two thou- 
sand times as large as that of the electric light, 
and the apparatus must be very much larger. 
An electric light has been used in the South 
Foreland high light for six months past; it is 
obtained from magnetic electricity, which is sup- 

lied from magnetic wheels driven by two two- 
1orse-power engines. The whole cost beyond 
the wear and tear is that of the coke and, water 





required to raise steam for the engines, and car- 
bon-points for the lamp in the lantern. 

The experiment has been a successful one ; the 
light has shone up and down the Channel and 
across into France with a power far surpassing 
that of any other fixed light in existence. 





New Metaut.—Von Kobell, the distinguished 
Professor of Mineralogy at the University of 
Munich, has discovered the acid of a new metal 
in the somewhat rare mineral from Tammela, in 
Finland, hitherto known as Tantalite. Von Ko- 
bell, following usage, has christened his new sub- 
stance after an ancient divinity, and, being him- 
self addicted to the noblest of Alpine sports, has 
carried the name of the “ chaste huntress ”’ into 
chemistry. Dianic acid is the name of the acid, 
and Dianium must be the designation of its 
metallic base. 
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THE GOLDEN BEE. 


From All the Year Round. 
THE GOLDEN BEE. 
PART I. 
I. 
LavEN with precious merchandise, the growth 
of Chinese soil, 
And costly work of Chinese hands, the patient 
wealth of toil, 
’ Over the wave with outspread sails, like white- 
winged bird at sea, 


Swiftly, gayly, homeward bound, sped on the 
Golden Bee. 


Il. 

Stored with such peachy-textured silks as shim- 
mer in the sun, 

With countless rainbow-tinted gleams and never 
keep to one— 

Silks to burnish Beauty’s self with a new re- 
splendent ray, 

Silks an English queen might wear on her cor- 
onation day. 

Il. 


She had chests of fragrant tea-leaves to make 
social household boards, 

Or to be the one sweet luxury of widows’ scanty 
hoards ; 

With grotesque and dainty ivories, carved by 
coarse-grained hands, 

For idle money-spenders in rich European lands. 


IV. 
Cloudless the sky—fresh blew the breeze—the 
captain’s heart was light, 
As on the deck he lingered late and watched the 
coming night; 
If sweet the journey homeward from an unpro- 
pitious sail, 
’Tis sweeter still where Fortune smiles in port 
and sea and gale. 
v. 
Blithe was the captain’s gallant heart, for things 
had prospered well, 
Soon should he reach his home on shore with 
much good news to tell; 
Good news for his Parsee merchants, and for 
the fair young wife, 
Whose sweet affection made the joy and beauty 
of his fife. ’ 
VI. 
Soon should he kiss his bonnie boy, and hold 
him on his knee, 
Awhile he’d listen eager-eyed to stories of the 


sea; 

Soon should he kiss his latest-born, and then 
the captain smiled, 

Smiled father-like to think of her, his little un- 
secn child. 


VII. 

A tear ran down his sunburnt cheek, a mild joy 
lit his eye—- 

So sweet were thoughts of love and home—so 
near they seemed to lie; 
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Whilst through his great rough heart diffused 
such pure and soft delight, 

As like an even song of praise went up to 
heaven’s height. 


VIII. 
One by one upon the waves twinkled every ris- 
ing star, 
And Dian trailed her golden hair over the deep 
afar ; 
Whilst lonely o’er the vastness of that solitary 


sea, 
Glided, as on feathered feet, the good ship 
Golden Bee. 


Ix. 

Hark! what terrific ery was that of horror and 
affright, 

Which broke like some tempestuous sound the 
stillness of the night, 

Rousing the crew from rest and sleep to tremble 
with dismay, 

Waking the captain’s sunny dreams of harbor 
far away ? 

x. 

Oh, captain, wake! ’Tis but a dream—the har- 
bor is not won, 

Thou dost not clasp thy Mary’s hand, or kiss 
thy little son ; 

Thy baby sweetly sleeps ashore—that shore is 
far from thee— 

O captain, wake! for none but God can save thy 
Golden Bee. 


XI. 

“Fire!” twas an awful sound to hear on soli- 
tary seas, 

With double danger in the breath of every 
fresh’ning breeze ; 

An awful sight it was to sce the vessel all alight, 

As if a blazing meteor dropped into the dark- 
some night. 


XII. 

Foremost and calm amid his crew the captain 
gave command, 

Nor backward in a moment’s need to help with 
skilful hand, 

Awhile the courage in his voice and firmness on 
his brow 

Imparted strength and hope to hearts which 
ne’er had drooped till now. 


XIII. 


Three days, three nights, the vessel burned ; O 
heavens ! ’twas strange to be | 

Mid fire unquenchable with all the waters of the 
sea! 

But neither skill nor strength availed ; the fatal 
breezes blew, © 

Death and destruction, fiery-winged, threatened 
the gallant crew. 


XIV. 
And all was lost. Those gorgeous silks would 
sweep no palace now, 


Those ivory fans would never feign a breeze to 
beauty’s brow; 
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The aromatic leaf could soothe no weary stu- 
dent’s brain, 

Or freshen lips in fever heats upon the bed of 
pain. 

XV. 

“ Get out the boat!”’ with firm, quick voice the 
short command was said, 

And no man spoke, but straight and swift the 
order was obeyed ; 

Then one by one the crew stepped forth—but 
all looked back with tears, 

Upon the bonnie Golden Bee, their home of 
many years. 

XVI. 

But first the captain snatched from flame, and 
pressed within his breast, 

A relic of departed days, of all his heart loved 
best: 

A little prayer-book, well-worn now, a gift in 
early life, 

Sweet token from his early love ere yet he called 
her wife. 

XVII. 

And quick as falls a lightning shaft, when thun- 
der is behind, 

A thousand recollected joys flashed o’er his 
troubled mind ; 

Of happy, happy courtship days, and later, still 
more sweet, 

The tranquil joys of married life, the sound of 
baby feet. 

XVIII. 

Amid a deathlike silentness of breeze and sky 
and sea, 

Beneath a burning noonday sun they left the 
Golden Bee; 

And when they saw the blackened wreck totter 
amid the foam, 

Each sailor breathed a prayer to God, and 
thought of wife and home. 


XIX. 

Then out upon a lonely sea, six hundred miles 
from land, 

The solitary boat sailed forth with that cour- 
ageous band ; 

Sailed forth as drifts a withered leaf upon the 
surging tide, 

With only hope to be their strength, and only 
God as guide. 

XX. 

No white sail specked the arid sky, no cloud or 
shadow came, 

To cool that blue abyss of air which seemed to 
be a flame; , 

No breeze sprang up to aid their oars, no friendly 
ray of light, 

Of moon or star shone out to guide their dreary 
path at night. 

XXI. 

O God ! it was a fearful thing to float and drift 
away, 

Upon so wide a wilderness, day after weary day, 

With meagre store of food and drink which, ere 
two days had rolled, 

They measured out as never yet a miser did his 
gold. 





XXII. 


“O captain!” cried a sailor boy, “I ran away 
to sea, 

And well I know my mother’s heart has sorely 
grieved for me; 

Will some one take my parting love ?—I shall 
not reach the shore.” 

And then he smiled a saintly smile, nor smiled 
nor spoke no more. 


XXIII. 


Then tenderly, with bare brown hands, his com 
rades did prepare 

An humble shroud, and wrapped him in with 
more than woman’s care. 

And all stood up and bared their heads, awhile 
the captain read 

The Church of England’s requiem over its ran- 
somed dead. 

XXIV. 

The red sun dipped into the sea, and lit the wes 
aiar, 

The crimson clouds paled one by one, beneath 
the evening star ; 

A calm of eventide enwrapped both breeze and 
sky and wave, 

When in God’s great cathedral vault the sailor 
found a grave. 


XXV. 


They wept no more—but, silent, stood and 
watched the placid deep ; 

Thinking with wistful hearts of him who slept 
such blessed sleep. 

And one—a gaunt and giant man—sent forth a 
bitter cry, 

And clenched his hand, and shrieked aloud, 
*O master, let us die!” 

XXVI. 

Oh, let us die! The words rang forth through 
the sweet summer air, 

As if a mad and tortured soul breathed out its 
last wild prayer. 

They sounded far athwart the sea, and up into 
the sky, 


Till even silence seemed to make the echo, “ Let 

us die!” 
XXVII. 

Then rose the captain, sternly sad, and where the 
sun had set, 

He waved one hand, and cried in tones which 
could command them yet : 

“O comrades! will you see His works, and 
doubt that He can still 


Save e’en in the eleventh hour if such should be 
His will 2 


XXVIII. 


“Oh, whilst there’s life despair not! Have we 
mothers, children, wives ? 

Does not their memory give us all the strength of 
double lives ? 

Mind ye not .how the widow’s cruse, though 

wasted filled again ? 

We’ve yet the widow’s God o’erhead, and yet a 

little grain. 
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XXIX. 

“OQ tender wives, who live for us! our hearts 
consent to take 

A little hope, a little faith, for your beloved 
sake. 

O children of our dearest love! O pleasant home 
ashore ! 

Our souls can brave a thousand deaths to call 
ye ours once more !”’ 


PART II. 
I. 

Wuenre palaces of merchant kings in marbled 
splendor rise— 

And gleam beneath the burning blue of fair Cal- 
cutta’s skies— 

Where orange groves and myrtle bowers weigh 
down the sultry air, 

The captain’s fair young wife abode, and watched 
his coming there. 


II. 
She never heard the billows roar, or saw a ship 
at sea, 
Without a thought of those who steered the 
bonnie Golden Bee ; 
She never kissed her babes at night, or woke at 
dawn of day, 
Without a prayer that God would speed her 
sailor on his way. 
Ill. 
One night rose up a fierce monsoon, and with a 
sudden roar, 
Startled the waves from twilight rest, and dashed 
against the shore; 
Where all night long they shrieked and wailed, 
and sobbing sunk to sleep, 
As dying groans of shipwrecked men fade on 
the silent deep. 


IV. 

The captain’s babes serenely slept, and through 
the tempest smiled, 

As sweet forget-me-nots bloom fair amid an Al- 
pine wild; 

The mother, weeping, clasped her hands, and, 
pacing to and fro, : 

Prayed, with a white-faced misery, in murmurs 
faint and low. 


Vv. 

“O husband, art thou safe ashore, or shipwrecked 
on the sea, 

And do the wild waves bring from far thy 
drowning voice to me # 

O father of my sleeping babes! ’tis hard that 
thou must bear 

Dangers unspeakable, which I, thy own wife, 
may not share. 


VI. 

“O God! who mid ten thousand worlds has 
fixed thy glorious seat, 

And cares for every human heart that worships 
at thy feet, 

Pity my happy, helpless babes—my watchful 
agony, 

And guide my husband’s precious life in safety 
back to me.” 
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VII. 

Days glided by, and brought the time when 
every ship might be 

That one for which her soul was sick of wistful- 
ness to see; 

Days grew to weeks, and still she watched, and 
hoped, and prayed the same, 

For the Golden Bee’s safe advent, which never, 
never came. 


Vill. 


Then rose a morn, when hope grew faint within 
her patient heart, 

When every sudden voice or step would make 
her pale and start, 

With some deep, undefined fear, that brought no 
words or tears, 

But worked upon her maiden cheeks, the fur- 
rowed grief of years. 


Ix. 


Ah, me! the sailor’s lot was hard, to drift upon 
the waves, 

Which yawned beneath the tempest breath, and 
showed a thousand graves ; 

With scarce a hope of seeing wife or children 
any more,— 

But oh! the woman’s part was worst, to wait 
and weep ashore ! 


x. 


She held her children to her heart, and prayed 
without a word 

(Ofttimes the heart’s unspoken prayer by Heaven 
is soonest heard) ; 

And if they heedless played or slept, the passion 
of her grief 

Would spend itself in wailing tears, which 
brought her no relief. 


xi. 


Then, as a soft and tranquil day follows a night 
of rain, 

And drooping flowers will feel the sun, and ope 
their leaves again, 

For sweetest sake of feeble babes, no helper by 
save One, 

She learned to lead a widowed life, and say 
“Thy will be done.” 


XII. 


One night the moon escaped from clouds, and 
with a pale light gleamed 

Over the sea, which felt the glow, and mur- 

mured as it dreamed ; 

Her bright boy cradled at her feet, her baby on 
her breast, 

She sung her evening cradle song, and hushed 
the pair to rest. 


XIII. 


And with the heaven’s tranquil light upon her 
golden hair, 

The mother’s love within her eyes—eyes that 
were still so fair, 

She looked like some Madonna, of antique Ital- 
ian art, 

Such as breathe the whole religion of the paint- 
er’s pious heart. 
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XIV. 
Awhile the elder child still drowsed, and, like a 


dove in June, 
Cooed from his little downy nest unto his moth- 
s tune, 
A ship that bore a foreign flag rode calmly with 
the tide, 
And dropped its anchor in the port, by the fair 
city’s side. 


XIV. 
Before the mother’s voice had ceased its chant- 
ing, fond and sweet, 
A distant footstep echoed through the silence of 
the street ; 
And when the boy’ s blue dreamy eyes sought 
for her face no more, 
A shadow flecked the widow’s panes, and paused 
without the door. 
XVI. 
A shadow of a human form, but oh, so white 
and wan ! 
As if the strong vitality of manhood must be 
gone ; 
Then came a low-breathed, tender voice; i only 
murmured “ Wife!” 
And heart to heart the two were clasped, called 
back to new glad life. 


XVII. 


For hours they hardly spoke a word, but shed- 
ding blessed tears, 

Poured out their prayers of thankfulness to One 
who always hears ; 

Those tears feli on their sleeping babes. O 
children ! ye receive 

Such pure baptismal rite as Church or Priest- 
hood ere can give ! 





A SPRING MADRIGAL. 
Wuen lily bells ring out perfume, 
In j joy that spring ’s ‘bright days are come, 
And insects stir their busy wings, 
And throstle to his mate still sings— 
Such sweet sounds move 
The heart to love. 


When May-buds scent the woodland’s side, 
And high in air the midges ride, 
And grasses raise their waving heads, 
And noble oak its foliage spreads— 
These fair sights move 
The heart to love. 


When fishes leave the deep dark pool, 
And kine stand in the shade to cool, 
And from the carth the gentle shower 
Brings odors rivalling the flower— 

These changes move 

The heart to love. 
Then maidens’ hearts are ripe with love, 
And rural swains with vigor move 
To wooing as the cooing dove, 
And fill with sighs the weald and grove— 

All these things move 

The heart to love. 

—Chambers’s Journal. 





BLESS GOD FOR THE MOUNTAINS. 


WE bless thee for the mountains, Lord! 
In awfal grandeur high, 

Upheaved beyond the clouds and storms 
Against the clear blue sky. 

The impress of thy hand upon 
Their giant forms we see, 

And mid their wild magnificence 
We love to worship Thee! 


While standing on their rocks and cliffs 
Our thoughts take bolder wing ; 

And feelings, not of this world, from 
The heart’s deep fountains spring. 

With all the clouds beneath our feet, 
We breathe Heaven’s own pure air, 

And, like the Hebrew, meet our God 
And commune with Him there. 


We have been told of far-off lands, 
Over whose lovely plains 

Unwithering verdure shines, and spring 
In lasting beauty reigns ; 

There in His robes of peace they see 
The God whom we behold 

In awful majesty, with clouds 
And darkness round him rolled. 


They hear His voice in the soft winds 
That fan the summer sky, 

And with the day’s slow- fading light 
In whispered murmurs dic ; 

We, in the sounding tempest, when 
The volleying thunders make 

The ancient mountains on their deep 
And strong foundations shake. 


We bless Thee for the mountains, Lord! 
The birth place of our sires, 

Whose mighty hearts there learned to glow 
With Freedom’s holy fires. 

For, Freedom’s fane the mountains are, 
Whose granite arches stand 

Upon the earth’s deep centre based, 
Reared by the Almighty hand. 


Amidst their rocky fastnesses 
Our fathers safely trod, 

When Persecution bared ‘the sword 
Against the truth of God. 

When Error o’er the land had thrown 
The darkness of the grave, 

Here kept our sires the Holy Faith 
And to their children gave! 


And, standing now beside their graves, 
To Heaven and Earth we swear, 

That Truth, while one old rock remains, 
Shall have an altar there! 

We'll teach it to our sons, that when 
Our transient life expires, 

They may our places take and keep, 
And feed the holy fires : 

And never shall pure incense cease 
From hence to Heaven to rise, 

Till Time the hoary hills shall bow 
And shrivel-up the skies ! 

D. H. D. 


Henderson, Ky., May, 1859. 
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From Once a Week. 
WITCHES AND WITCHCRAFT. 

I Hap been three weeks in the cottage, 
when Jane walked into my room. 

‘Please, sir, there’s a boy outside wants 
to see you.” 

“See me?” I asked, surprised. 

“Yes sir; I think they want a doctor, sir; 
mother told them you was one.” 

I hurried out, and found the boy standing 
at the door. 

‘“‘ What’s your name?” 

* Phil Wish, yer honor.” 

“ What do you want?” 

«Please, sir, Ellen’s tuk worse, and her 
mother don’t think as how she’ll live much 
longer, she’s quite crammed, sir.” 

I wondered who “Ellen” was, and what 
“scrammed” meant, but contented ‘myself 
with signing to him to lead the way. We 
walked on in the bright early morning, 
every thing looking fair and beautiful. Phil 
whistled a tune which was quite unknown to 
me, and I walked alone, idly thinking, and 
occasionally plucking an ear of corn, and 
putting it to my mouth. The grass beneath 
our fect rustled softly as we trod, and the 
air was laden with the perfume of wild flow- 
ers, and the sweet songs of birds. The bus 
whirr of a threshing-machine mingled with 
the notes from time to time, and then a dis- 
tant shout from the already wearied reapers 
brought to my mind the days of childhood, 
when, a ‘boy among boys,” I chased the 
butterflies in the fields, while my pretty sis- 
ter (what a strange old creature she was now) 
gleaned for the children of the poor. We at 
last came to the brow of a hill, and looking 
down into the valley, bathed in brightest 
sunlight, I saw a few white cottages dotted 
here and there. Phil informed me that 
‘Ellen lived in one of these,” pointing out 
the identical one with his finger. 

“‘ What's the matter with Ellen?” I asked. 

*‘ Dunno, sir,” in a tone which, if it failed 
to imply he didn’t care, at least proved he 
was not disposed to be communicative. I 
wondered what the mystery could be, but 
thinking whatever it was it would soon be 
solved, walked on in silence. We at last 
arrived at a cottage very small and very low, 
literally covered with honeysuckle. A birdin 
a wicker cage hung outside the door. Pos- 
sessed with a contrary demon to mine, it sang 
loud and incessantly, its little mouth open like 
a yawning sepulchre, feathers ruffled, and 
body positively distorted with its unearthly 
efforts. Hearing footsteps, the old woman 
appeared and beckoned me inside. I entered 
stooping lowas I didso. Asmall room, a very 
small room, but every thing scrupulously neat 
and clean. A little girl, apparently about 
three years old, was seated on the floor telling 
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\her doll, in an undertone, “not to make a 


noise, because mother was ill.” A working- 
man’s hat and coat hung in one corner, with 
a cheap photograph of their owner (I don’t 
know why I felt certain it was his) suspended 
over them. The shutters of the latticed 
windows were half closed, producing a quiet, 
subdued light. I walked towards the bed, 
and softly drew the curtain. The small face, 
half hidden in the pillow, seemed very young 
and girlish, the eyes closed, the breath short 
and hurried. The bird was literally shriek- 
ing—I signed to the woman, and she covered 
the cage. All was quiet. I lifted the pale 
hand from the coverlid and felt for the pulse 
—gone. 

© How long has she been so?” I asked. 

‘Since daylight, sir.” 

“ Ah! she can’t last long.” 

The professional phrase escaped involun- 
tarily. I started as I uttered it, and dropped 
the hand. The movement roused her. ‘The 
heavy eyelids unclosed: I drew back. 

“Is Jack here, mother?” 

“No, darling!” 

“Ah! I forgot.” 

A moment’s pause. Then, in a quick, 
hurried tone, as if the thought were first 
impressed upon her mind,— 

‘Mother, am I dying?” 

A sob was the only answer. Another 
pause, longer than the first: then the arm 
was placed under the pillow for a moment, 
and drawn forth again. 

‘* Give this to Jack when you see him.” 

She tried to move her hand along the bed, 
and pass its hidden contents to the woman 
weeping by her side; but ere she could do 
so, the will that directed it grew weaker 
still, and left itidle where it lay. I unclosed 
the almost rigid fingers, and gave to the 
woman the objects they had clasped—a wed- 
ding ring, and a lock of fair hair tied witha 
blue ribbon. 

“Ellen, Ellen! would you like to see your 
child?” 

“¢‘ Not now !—Poor Jack !—How dark it is, 
mother!” 

I knew by that that it was very near; but 
the woman, in her ignorance, walked across 
the room, and opened both the shutters and 
the window. The bold staring sunlight came 
rushing, streaming in. 

‘“* Mother—mother !” 

A deadly change came over the coun- 
tenance. “I’m here, Ellen. Child—darling 
—speak !” 

Another pause, very, very long, never to 
be broken by the form lying before us, pale 
and still. A distant shout of harvest home 
came strangely on the solemn silence. Ah! 
truly harvest home! Another drooping soul 
for the universal harvest! Another wearied 
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heart for the world’s great reaper—Death! 
I turned hurriedly away. The child had 
fallen asleep with the doll by her side, still 
murmuring in her dreams that ‘they must 
keep quiet ”—a little rosy face, but strangely 
like the dead one on the bed. I reclosed the 
window-shutters, thinking of the light she 
had found—that great eternal light that will 
one day dawn on all—covered the pale, dead, 
face, and left the woman weeping and in 
prayer. 
CHAPTER II. 

Ir was with no small satisfaction, at the 
prospect of having my curiosity gratified, 
that I set off the next morning for the old 
woman’s cottage. She was standing at the 
door, evidently expecting me. 

“O sir, is it you? do walk in!” 

I entered, glancing as I did so at the bed 
where the dead girl was still lying. The 
woman saw the look and began weeping 
bitterly. 

‘“*O sir, my poor child!” 

I spoke soothingly and calmly. 

“ sir, it’s not only losing her! it’s not 
only losing her! it’s the way—the way!” 

“The way ?” I said, inquiringly. 

* Yes, sir; but to be sure you don’t know. 
She was bewitched, sir.” 

“ Bewitched!” I exclaimed. 

“ Yes, sir, this long time. She’s been ail- 
ing since last year, and it’s been the death of 
her at last.” 

Seeing my continued look of surprise, she 
“went on,” as she expressed it, “ to tell me 
all about it,” still holding, as she did so, the 
dead girl’s handin hers. The story, as nearly 
as I remember, ran as follows :— 

‘You see, sir, Ellen was my only child, and 
a good one she was. Many’s the time I’ve 
told my old man she’d live to be a comfort to 
me; and so she truly did, nursing me and 
taking care of me, when he died, for many a 
long day.” (Here she fondled the dead 
hand closer still.) ‘ Well, you see, sir, she 
was still quite a child, when a young chap 
comes to work up at the Squire’s where Ellen 
took the milk every morning. It wasn’t 
long after he came that I thought I saw a 
change in her; she wasn’t so light-hearted 
like,—as if she had some secret. So, one 
morning, when she comes in from the Squire’s 
with the odd look on her face, I turned short 
at her and says, ‘ What’s the matter, Ellen ?’ 

“ She reddened, but answered quite boldly, 
—for she was always as open as the day,— 

*** Why, mother, I think Jack’s very fond 
of me.’ 

“* Fond of you?’ saysI; ‘and pray who’s 
Jack ?’ 

‘*«*« Him that works up at the Squire’s ; but 
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‘And sure enough he came. He wasa 
handsome-spoken young fellow enough. He 
told me he wanted Ellen, and would take 
great care of her. He seemed so honest and 
bright-looking, and Ellen so fond of him, 
that somehow I couldn’t say ‘No,’ and the 
end of it was they went to the church, and 
the parson himself told me he’d never seen a 
prettier couple. They were just like two 
doves; he had plenty of work up at the 
Squire’s—you see he was a bricklayer, sir, 
and the Squire was having his place done up 
—and Ellen she took in needlework, and 
come over every day to help me. They used 
to live there, sir.” (She pointed to a tittle 
cottage close by, now wearing a dreary, de- 


serted look.) “They lived there nigh upon\ 


two years, sir, till long after the baby was 
born. « Well, sir, my Ellen—though the best- 
tempered girl in the world—was a bit spirited 
when any thing crossed her ; and, one morn- 
ing, Jack and her had a quarrel—the first 
they’d ever had—it was about her Cousin 
Tom, poor fellow, who’d been her sweet- 
heart before she was married,—and Jack 
went to work without bidding her good-by. 
She was mighty vexed at this, and when I 
went over I found her crying. I thought 
Jack was wrong, and was just telling her so, 
when I heard a knock at the door, which was 
open, and there was the witch standing look- 
ing.” 

“* What witch?” I asked. 

“Why, her that lives in the hut on the 
hill; there’s only one witch, sir.” 

Again the look of astonishment. I sig- 
nified a satisfaction I was far from possess- 
ing, and she continued :— 

“ Well, sir, she was standing staring, and 
Ellen, thinking she’d heard what we’d been 
saying, told her sharply to go off; but she 
didn’t move, so Ellen got up and pushed her 
out, but not before she had cast an evil look 
and muttered to herself. 

‘‘« Ellen,’ I said, ‘ she’s cast an evil eye on 
you.’ She looked pale, but said in her hasty 
way, ‘I don’t care if she has, mother.’ 

“T felt flurried like, and knew something 
would come of it; but didn’t say any thing to 
any one.” 

‘‘When Jack came home that night I 
talked to him a good deal. He didn’t take 
much notice at first, but at last he promised 
to make it up with Ellen. I don’t know, sir, 
if it ever was made up; may be, you see, the 
witch wouldn’t let her bring her mind like to 
do it, for Jack and her were never the same 
afterwards, and Tom went to the cottage 
oftener than ever. I used to be quite fright- 
ened at Jack’s look, when he’d come in and 
see them two a-talking together ; but I knew 


you'll soon see him, mother ; he’s coming up | poor Ellen was bewitched, and couldn’t help 
teasing him. The neighbors knew it, too; 


to-night.’ 
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for, you see, bewitched iponnle have a queer 
look about the eyes, and grow thin and pale, 
like Ellen did, till they die quite away. I 
dreaded Jack finding it out, and it was a long 
time before he did; for the people didn’t like 
to talk about it before him, and when he saw 
them whispering and looking at him, he’d 
think they were talking of Ellen and Tom, 
and feel jealous like, and angry. At last, 
one night, Ellen rushed in to me with her 
face all pale and trembling :— 

“‘ « He’s off, mother!’ says she. 

s6¢ Who, Ellen?’ 

“ She looked quite wild, and pointed to the 
cottage. I left her fainting-like in a chair, 
and ran over. He was standing with his 
white face near the door, putting his things 
together.” 

“¢ Jack!’ says I, ‘ where are you off to?’ 

‘“‘¢Going on the tramp, mother; there’s 
no more work up at the Squire’s.’ 

“« Jack,’ says I, ‘it’s about Ellen— 

‘He never moved or answered. 

“<¢ Jack,’ says I putting my hand on his 
shoulder, for I began to get fierce, thinking 
of Ellen and the child, ‘Jack, think of the 
little one.’ 

“‘« Mother,’ says he, in such a quiet voice 
that I didn’t feel frightened any longer at his 
pale face; ‘mother,’ says he, ‘ I’ve heard the 
neighbors a-talking about what has happened 
to Ellen, and I know it’s true. Ellen can’t 
help it, but what’s the use of my stopping 
here? She’ll be better without me ; she looks 
dying like, before my very ‘eyes, and cares 
nothing for me ; so what’s the good, mother ?’ 

‘I let my hand drop from his shoulder ; for 
you see, sir, I knew it was all true, and I 
couldn’t answer it, though I tried hard. At 
last I said, ‘Jack! won’t you bid her good- 
by?’ For I thought, when it came to kiss- 
ing her and the child, maybe he wouldn’t go 
through with it. He went to the window, 
where he could see her lying in the chair, as 
I left her, pale and still. A fierce look came 
over his face, and he muttered something 
about Tom.’ 

“<¢Tt’s not his fault, Jack!’ says I. 

“¢No,’ says he, ‘not his fault—not hers 
—it can’t be helped—Good-by, mother! ’ 

“<«Jack!’ I said, ‘for God’s sake, stop! 
speak to Ellen only one word.’ 

‘He went out of the cottage. I was al- 
most wild. ‘Ellen! Ellen!’ I called out; I 
rushed over ; I shook her ; I pointed to Jack 
in the distance, going further and further 
away; but I couldn’t rouse her, she was 
quite gone. I watched him go over the hill, 
without once looking back ; and we’ve never 
seen him since.” 

“ And Ellen?” I asked. 

**O sir! when she came to, she seemed 
quite mad. She said she’d go after him, and 
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take the child with her. I couldn’t quiet her 
at all. Then she was very ill for a long 
time, without any sense, talking about Jae 
all day and night. The doctor said it was 
fever, and may be it was ; but we know who 
brought it on, though we didn’t tell him. 
She got better at last, but her cyes looked 
so large and strange they often frightened 
me. She just got up one morning, looked 
about the room, took Jack’s picture, hung it 
up there with his cap and coat, and told me 
never to move them till he came back. 

“‘« Mother,’ says she, ‘ I’ve been a wicked 
girl not to be a better wife to him, and it 
serves me right. Iwas too fond of teasing 
him by talking to Tom. I must tell him all 
when he comes back.’ 

“T saw she didn’t know the real reason 
of his going. It seemed she’d forgotten all 
about the witch, and didn’t know that if he 
came back she’d do just the same again. 
But she thought he’d surely come, and she 
used to sit for hours in the evening looking 
over the hill for him; but months passed 
and he was still away. At last she took to 
her bed, and never rose again. That’s the 
way they all do, sir. She laid there for 
days quite quiet, and the little one nearly 
always with her. The doctor said it was 
‘consoomshon ;’ and when I told him about 
the witch, he shook his head. She was often 
asleep, but when the cough woke her—for 
she had a bad cough—she'd be sure to ask 
directly if Jack had come. Sometimes she’d 
think he was sitting by her, and she’d talk 
to him, and tell him how sorry she was about 
it all, and how she never cared for Tom, and 
how happy they were going to be now. And 
then she’d think they were walking in the 
fields, as they used to do on Sunday even- 
ings, and she’d say how sweet the church 
bells sounded, and how pretty the little one 
was growing, and how happy we all four 
were living in those two Rtle cottages. 
Then when she got sensible, she’d lie for 
hours never speaking of him. At last, even 
I began to watch for him. I thought if he 
would only come, just to see her once before 
she went. I used to put the little one up at 
the window, and tell her to keep on looking 
over the hill, and p’raps she’d see her father 
coming, but my heart misgave me all the 
time—and I was right—he never came, he 
never came.” 

She stayed her story weeping; then turn- 
ing to the bed:— 

“She looks happy enough without him 
now ; doesn’t she, sir?” 

She drew aside the covering : I gazed long 
— the face, so childlike in its sweet sim- 
plicity. It wore a look of perfect rest. The 
slight shade of anxiety I had noticed the day 
before had passed away, giving place to an 
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expression of calm content like that of a 
tired child asleep. Hearing no sound, the 
little one crept up noiselessly, and getting 
on the bed nestled closely to her mother, the 
large living eyes bright with a mixed expres- 
sion of pity, love, and wonder, the little hand 
stroking the dead face with a fond, caressing 
movement inexpressibly touching. They 
looked strangely alike, and yet how fearfully 
different ; their long hair mingling lovingly, 


stirred by the child’s deep breath. I watched | 
reverently, silently, till wearied with her | 


ief, the young one fell into a light slum- 
ae. I left them lying there—both asleep— 
a strange solemn picture of Love and Death, 
full of the deepest poetry and beauty. 

Two days after, poor Ellen was buried, 
and it was not long before I left the place. 
Jack had not then returned, and the little 
one was once more playing noisily with her 
doll, with no fear now of waking the child- 
mother at rest forever. As I passed the 
cottage for the last time, the bird was sing- 
ing loudly, as though it had never left off. 
She told me it was father’s bird; she fed it 
every morning against he came home: she 
wondered when that would be: and I, won- 
dering the same—wondering when the err- 
ing heart, bursting from the trammels of ig- 
norance and superstition, would return to 
find its utter desolation—passed on, and 
left the spot, probably forever. 

This narrative is strictly truae—no solitary 
instance—hundreds of the same kind are 
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continually occurring. The belief in witch- 
craft is prevalent in most parts of England ; 
nearly every village and hamlet has its 
‘“‘witch.” No malice is expressed, simply a 
dread of offending her, even unintentionally, 
The unfortunate beings supposed to have 
fallen under her evil influence, are con- 
sidered marked and doomed; their friends 
still fearing to speak a word against the re- 
puted author of the calamity. In many in- 
stances the “bewitched ones” leave their 
homes never to return, to avoid the misery 
resulting from a solitary life, so many of 
their own class, even their old companions, 
disliking to associate with them. I have 
been in a village in the south of England, 
where the second son, a lad of thirteen, had 
left his home, and gone to seek his fortune, 
for “ hadn’t he had an evil eye cast on him, 
and couldn’t get on at all?” The poor 
mother, while mourning for the missing one, 
never doubting the truth of the matter, but 
considering it “ mighty unlucky.” This be- 
lief not only exists among the very poor 
and the more intelligent laborers, but even 
many of the better class of farmers, and oc- 
casionally thoroughly educated members of 
the higher ranks of society are infected with 
it. The latter, however, invariably admit 
| that “ cases,” as they term them, have never 
been known to occur in their particular com- 
munity. In some instances the belicf ap- 
pears hereditary—a plague spot that can 
never be washed away. 





Onricin oF PLants.—Should the following 
record interest our readers as it has us, it will 
fully repay the space it occupies in our columns. 
wor es 1, Spirit. 

Madder came from the East. 

Celery originated in Germany. 

The chestnut came from Italy. 

The onion originated in Egypt. 

Tobacco is a native of Virginia. 

The nettle is a native of Europe 

The citron is a native of Greece. 

The pine is a native of America. 

The poppy originated in the East. 

Oats originated in North Africa. 

Rye came originally from Siberia. 

Parsley was first known in Sardinia. 

The pear and apple aré from Europe. 

Spinach was first cultivated in Arabia. 

The sunflower was brought from Peru. 

The mulberry tree originated in Persia, 

The gourd is probably an eastern plant. 

The walnut and peach came from Persia. 

The horse-chestnut is a native of Thibet. 

The cucumber came from the East Indies. 

The quince came from the Island of Crete. 

The radish is a native of China and Japan. 

Peas are supposed to be of Egyptian origin. 

The garden beans came from the East Indies. 

The garden cress is from Egypt and the East. 


Horseradish came from the south of Europe. 

The Zealand flax shows its origin by its name. 

The coriander grows wild near the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The dyer’s weed is peculiar to Southern Ger- 
many. . 
The Jerusalem artichoke is a Brazilian pro- 
duct. 

Hemp is a native of Persia and the East Indies. 

The cranberry is a native of Europe and 
America. 

The parsnip is supposed to be a native of 
Arabia. 

The potato is a well-known native of Peru and 
Mexico. 

The currant and gooseberry came from South- 
ern Europe. 

Rape seed and cabbage grow wild in Sicily 
and Naples. 

Buckwheat came originally from Siberia and 
Tartary. 

Barley was found in the mountains of Hima- 
laya. 

“Millet was first known in India and Abyssinia. 

Writers of undeniable respectability state that 
the cereals and others of these edible productions 
grow spontaneously in that portion of ‘Tartary 
east of the Belar Tagh and north of the Himalaya 
mountains. 
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A LAST PICTURE OF 


From Chambers’s Journal. 
A LAST PICTURE FROM THE GALLERY OF 
INDIAN REVOLT. 

THERE is nothing more striking to the 
domestic reader perusing the incidents of the 
Indian Mutiny at home and at ease, than the 
apparent carelessness with which, after a 
little, the isolated European communities 
regarded the progress of revolt, even when 
it was almost at their very doors. They 
ate, they drank—they took their curry and 
“brandy pawnee ”—they married and were 
given in marriage, just as though the flood 
of rebellion were not certain, sooner or later 
to eddy about their own little strong-hold. 
Even the ladies took their carriage exercise 
as usual, on the one drive of the Station, and 
retired to rest more troubled with the heat 
and mosquitos than with any other thought 
of the grim chamberlain, Murder, who might 
be withdrawing their curtains that very night. 
No doubt the continued cry of ‘ Wolf, wolf,” 
when (just yet at least) there was no wolf, 


dulled the sense of danger, while the climate 


induced apathy of mind as well as of body; 
but still much of the general indifference at 
such a time remains unaccounted for and af- 
fects us who read of it as the sight of some 
gallant ship might do that disdains to reef a 
single sail, though the wind-cloud has long 
given warning, and the trumpet of the tem- 
pest is about to blare. 

The little town of Arrah, situated in the 
district of Shahabad, near the junction of 
the Ganges and the Soane, was about twenty- 
four miles from the military station of Dina- 
poor, but possessed neither fort nor garrison 
of its own; its proximity to that post, how- 
ever, after the Meerut mutiny and the mas- 
sacre at Delhi, was by nomeans an advantage, 
since the three regiments of sepoys quartered 
there were daily expected to revolt, whose 
direct route to join their disaffected brethren 
in the north-west lay through Arrah itself. 
Nevertheless, the pi change in the habits 
of the few European residents, whether male 
or female, seems to have been that they 
congregated rather more frequently on the 
“course,” or in the doctor’s garden, to ex- 
change scraps of news, in paragraphs from 
newspapers, and extracts from private let- 
ters; nor even when the direst tidings were 
received from neighboring Patna, was any 
decision arrived at beyond the sending of the 
women and children to Dinapoor, where the 
presence of her majesty’s 10th Regiment 
would insure their safety. Some of the 
Arrah people—who were, by the by, all 
civilians—were in favor of one plan, and 
some of another; and when the magistrate, 
Mr. Wake, asked, “‘ Who will act with me? ” 
only a single voice replied, “I will.” “Thank 
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you, sir,” said Mr. Wake; “what is your 
name?” ‘My name is Cock,” was the 
reply; and a-thoroughly game-bird that 
gentleman turned out to be. 

Eventually, all the non-officials except two, 
took themselves off to Dinapcor, reducing 
the white population of Arrah to eight gen- 
tlemen, who took up their abode together in 
the judge’s house. The jail contained be- 
tween four and five hundred of the worst 
characters in India, and the jail-guard were 
little better than those they guarded; but 
still the civil business was transacted with 
regularity, as though it was not certain that 
the general overturn must sooner or later 
make magistrate and malefactors exchange 
positions; while the hospitalities of Mr. 
Littledale, the judge, were exercised as 
genially as though it were not every whit 
as likely that his guests would have their 
throats cut any day as dine. Two of the 
company, assisted by a large force of native 
watchmen—totally unreliable—patrolled the 
town, the night being divided into four 
watches, of two hours each; and one besides 
kept nightly watch at home. Except for 
this dangerous patrolling, the party stayed 
wholly within doors, “letter-writing, read- 
ing, and, as a desperate resource, float-fish- 
ing in the tank until the dinner-hour.” Mr. 
Boyle, the resident railway engineer, had 
now arrived, raising the little garrison to 
nine in number, but in reality doubling its 
strength and efficiency by his presence, 
When the rest of the residents had broken 
up their council without a decision, he had 
taken one of his own, and acted upon it sin- 
gle-handed, as he was luckily in a position 
todo. ‘He had collected several cartloads 
of new bricks, and built up with them the 
veranda arches of a small two-storied build- 
ing, originally destined for a billiard-room, 
and distant sixty yards from his own house. 
The new walls, though without mortar or 
cement of any kind, were artistically con- 
structed, and formed a very sufficient defence 
against a musket-bullet. The low arches 
beneath were, with the exception of rather a 
spacious loophole, entirely bricked up, while 
on the upper floor, between the pillars, a sort 
of breastwork was formed, upon which nu- 
merous sand-bags were placed, having inter- 
vals left between them for the guns of the 
besieged. Other arrangements were carried 
out in the interior. Into this extemporized 
fortification Mr. Boyle conveyed a large sup- 
ply of rice, grain, Genie, and water, with 
a small quantity of brandy and beer.” 

It might naturally be supposed that hav- 
ing this place of comparative safety to retire 
into, men in their exposed position would 
have betaken themselves thither at once, 
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and awaited the worst ; but there was a bil- | soon knocked over. This brought the mul- 
liard-table at the judge’s, it seems, which 'titude to a standstill; and some more be- 
there was not in the new edifice, and things | ing hit, the greater part of them retreated 
were altogether more comfortable where they | into and behind a large house situated, most 
Spleen Gees, tier Sicognel, recs Tho Othary took afoul” enter noes 
news from Santhal, from 5 < 
Futtehpoor, the hideous tale of Cawnpore, ‘flanks and rear, where they were well shel- 
and alarms from everywhere, reached them | tered by trees, outhouses, and garden-walls, 
from day to day. At last, “by express | whence they kept up a continual fire all day, 
urgent,” a laconic note is received from the | and occasionally throughout the night.” 
general at Dinapoor: ‘‘A revolt among the} In the morning “ the enemy astonished us 
native troops is likely to occur this day (July | by a loud taunting shout, followed up by a 
25, 1857]. Stand prepared accordingly.” | formidable bang and a splintering of bricks. 
Even then, they lingered on for hours, until | They had, in fact, brought two small cannon 
“ ilw and another man” | —4-pounders—to bear upon us, and again 
wane rer i pcg that the revolted | for swe we thought that all was up. AR 
sepoys had passed the river in force, and |ter a shot or two, we got more accustomed 
were actually upon them. Whereupon the | to them, as we found our main walls tolera- 
dog-cart is ordered, and being well filled | bly proof, and the bricked-up intervals were 
with arms, is driven through the town to the |not hit more than once in a dozen times. 
new fortification, escorted by the little band | Still it was not agreeable to have two cannon 
of whites, and by fifty Sikhs, whom they | firing at us in cross directions, while the ras- 
know not whether to trust or not, but hope | cally gunners had a complete shelter, formed 
for the best. Then, by way of extra stores, jby bricks, earth, and our own tables and 
‘a five-dozen case of port and sherry, be-|chairs. One gun was sixty yards distant, 
longing to the doctor,” is taken in at the! the other about one hundred and fifty ; the 
eleventh hour, “ which afterwards proved of | balls from the latter scarcely hit the house 
= greatest cotay H a os oe also jat all, i a — with a bear me a 
take in a quantity of water for their own | cussion that shook every part. erwards 
use. The gallant Cock, too, joins them at | they made a hole in the garden-wall behind 
this last moment, and Syed Azimoodcen us, and through it’got one of the guns to 
Hossein, a Mohammedan gentleman, with | bear at sixteen yards; even then, however, 
his servant. Altogether, they are nine Euro- ‘the shot did not penetrate the main walls, 
peans, six Eurasians, one Mussulman, and jand only hit the loose bricks occasionally, 
the fifty Sikh police (who had luckily been | which were not always beaten down, as we 
sent from Patna with treasure a few days | had strengthened them from within. 
betes). Had these last been treacherous,| Finally, on the fifth day of the siege, the 
“they might have eaten us all up for break- | fellows hoisted up one of the guns on the 
fast, had it so pleased them,” says Mr. Halls,* | top of the large house opposite, which was 
i y have been a consolatory | rather serious, as a shot could now be sent 
Ha em that Seaday night, July | over our detoncee right into the middle of 
28, when “ we went into our fortified billiard-|us. But they were not good shots, and were 
room, and built ourselves up.” |not permitted to take aim at leisure, Boyle, 
On Monday morning, up came the sepoys; | Field, Anderson, and others of our best 
they broke open the jail, looted the treasury | marksmen being continually on the top of 
of 70,000 rupees, and were joined by the | our fortress, blazing away on and about the 
jail-guards, prisoners, and hundreds of bad | said piece of artillery. We found, neverthe- 
characters from the neighboring villages. | less, a good many of the larger shot, both 
“All these assembled on a rising-ground, ‘at the time and afterwards, inside and im- 
about six hundred yards from and in full | bedded in the walls. If the fire from the 
view of our position, ky sound of trumpet, | cannon had proved very serious, there would 
and then moved down steadily towards us have been a sally to spike them, if possible 
till they got within two ented yards, when | though a large ‘snctey trocar was the only 
their trumpets sounded a charge, and down spike procurable, and such a use of it would 
they came at the double-quick, shouting like | have been entirely unprofessional.” 
ee = firing as i “4 ec om 4 a mong eager _ hear 
ur side, however, soon began to reply from | the volleys of musketry and continuous 
their double-barrelled guns, and the carbines | dropping fire, which seem to tell them =~ 
of the Sikhs, and some of the rascals were | relief is at hand; but, alas! it is not relief, 
* Two Months in Arrah in 1857. By John James | but slaughter and defeat of those who would 
Halls, late Assistant Surgeon at the Civil Station | have relieved them—the unfortunte four 
of Arrah. Longmans, 1860. | hundred who have been sent from Dinapoor 
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in vain. One of the Sikhs who accompanied 
the force manages to reach them with that 
evil news, “being drawn up by ropes into 
our strong-hold.” Matters begin indeed to 
look very hopeless, and the insurgents, 
‘under the shelter of some outhouses, which 
come up to the very walls,” are already com- 
mencing a mine; only “our gallant Sikhs 
stealthily stole out at night and brought in 
the mining-tools, and as we were pressed for 
water, conceived the idea of digging a well 
inside the house. This well, eighteen feet 
deep, was completed in twelve hours; plenty 
of water was obtained, and all of us, Sikhs 
and Europeans, had a regular wash, an in- 
admissible luxury before. The water run- 
ning down on the outside of the house must 
have somewhat astonished our foes, if they 
expected to reduce us by thirst... . Almost 
every morning, the wretches had some new 
contrivance for our destruction. One time 
they tried to smoke us out by burning cap- 
sicums to the windward; another time, in 
the middle of the night, they startled us 
by a horrible shout, ‘ Maro! Maro!’ (Kill, 
kill!), and we frequently thought they were 
coming to the assault. . . . The discomforts 
of our situation were much aggravated by 
the vicinity of four dead horses, which, when 
living, some short-sighted mortals had tied 
up, to be ready in case flight were practica- 
ble. The poor animals were at once shot 
by the sepoys, and the effluvia arising from 
their rapid decomposition was most horrible; 
had the wind blown from their quarter, we 
could scarcely have escaped serious illness. 
Fortunately, the wind came thence for three 
hours only, but then the stench was deadly. 
I said: ‘This is the worst enemy of all; we 
shall be struck down with fever or cholera.’ 
However, I administered a dose of port wine 
to the garrison, and took one myself, and as 
the wind soon changed, we got rid of some 
portion of the smell; what 1tmained, how- 
ever, was sufficiently pestiferous, and the 
concomitant plague of flies very troublesome 
and disgusting. I may here mention the 
terrible retribution which befell one of our 
adversaries, who was shot within seventy 
yards of the house; his companions did not 
dare (or care) to carry him off. The man 
was not quite dead, and for nearly two days 
we could see him feebly endeavoring to scare 
off the kites and crows, which appeared, how- 
ever, to disregard his efforts. He died at 
length, but who shall poe af his bodily and 
mental sufferings ere death came to his re- 
= ? We had no pity to throw away upon 
him.” 

Indeed (although much has been made of 
this distressing circumstance), it was scarcely 
to be expected that an act of Good Samari- 
tanship should be performed towards such 
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|an enemy, and under the fire of some six 
thousand muskets. At length, when succor 
is wellnigh despaired of, ‘‘a voice calls out 
from behind some trees that there is news, 
and begs us not to shoot;” and two men 
come forward, and inform the little garrison 
that Major Vincent Eyre, having defeated 
the sepoys with his gallant handful of men, 
is close at hand for their deliverance, which 
information is hailed as one may imagine. 

Of each of his fellow-defenders, Mr. Halls 
has something pleasant to say, from Mr. 
Wake, the magistrate, the life and soul of 
the party for spirits, but who is such a bad 
shot, that after two discharges, he gives up 
firing his gun off altogether, down to the 
Sikh lieutenant, Hooken Singh, who laughs 
out, ** Koochpurwa nahin!” (No harm done, 
no matter !) after every unsuccessful cannon- 
shot. It must have been “some credit,” to 
them, as Mark Tapley says, to have been 
“jolly ” under such circumstances as these: 
“Provisions, though tolerably plenteous, 
were not remarkable for quality. Feverish, 
jaded, bitten by mosquitos and flies, each 
man rose at early dawn from his couch on 
the floor—Sikhs and Europeans slept cheek 
by jowl—after having taken his share of 
watching during the night ; he next generally 
proceeded to a corner where tea was prepar- 
ing by means of a patent lamp. If fortu- 
nate, and among the first arrivals, he per- 
haps got a good half cup of tea; but as the 
pot was continually being filled up with 
water, without a corresponding supply of the 
“herb,” the last applicants had to content 
themselves with little better than the pure 
element. <A few biscuits, some parched 
grain, and a cheroot, completed the break- 
fast, when the enemy’s fire generally com- 
menced for the day. 

“ Dinner, at three o’clock, was an improve- 
ment on the former meal ; rice and date, with 
a little chutney, forming a filling, if not very 
nutritive repast. To this was added on two 
days a portion of mutton ; and each man had 
a quarter of a bottle of beer, the moment of 
drinking which was, perhaps, the most lux- 
urious of the twenty-four hours. Plates be- 
ing scarce, four or five only could dine at 
once. Thedining-room, a sort of pit formed 
by a small staircase, the lower end of which 
had been bricked up, was for some time 
thought the securest place in the house, till 
one day the diners were astonished by the 
appearance of a brass piano-caster, which 
had been fired from one of the cannon, and 
came smashing through the thin wall, an un- 
ae and unwelcome guest. Providen- 
tially, no one was hurt, the usual occupant 
‘of the stair opposite to where the missile 
| penetrated being that day late for dinner.” 
| After the failure of the relief from Dina- 
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poor, a diary of events was kept in pencil 
upon the walls of the little fort, that some 
record should be left to their fellow-country- 
men, in the event of that destruction which 
seemed to be so certain and so near. The 
little garrison were indeed in the very jaws 
of death, and, for the short time it lasted, 
had an experience more tremendous, per- 
haps, than that of any other Europeans 
throughout the mutiny—at least of those 
who survived it. In Lucknow, the strength 





of the residency, and the number of the be- 
sieged—hideously disproportionate as it was 
to that of the besiegers—must have begot- 
ten a mutual confidence scarcely to be felt 
by the handful at Arrah in their billiard- 
room with its walls of uncemented bricks; 
while, moreover, in the latter case, the dan- 
ger was voluntarily incurred, the path of 
escape to Dinapoor and the 10th Regiment 
being open until the very last. 





THE POWER OF SHORT WORDS. 


Tue late Professor Addison Alexander, D.D., 
is the author of the following remarkable com- 
position, which appeared originally in the Prince- 
ton Magazine. 


MONOSYLLABICS. 


TuInkK not that strength lies in the big round 
word, 
Or that the brief and plain must needs be 
weak. 
To whom can this be true who once has heard 
The cry for help, the tongue that all men 
speak, 
When want or woe or fear is in the throat, 
So that each word gasped out is like a shrick 
Pressed from the sore heart, or a strange wild 
note, 
Sung by some fay or fiend? There is a 
strength 
Which dies if stretched too far or spun too fine, 
Which has more height than breadth, more 
depth than length. 
Let but this force of thought and speech be mine, 
And he that will may take the sleek fat phrase, 
Which glows and burns not, though it gleam 
and shine— 
Light, but no heat—a flash, but not a blaze ! 


Nor is it mere strength that the short word 
boasts, 
It serves of more than fight or storm to tell, 
The roar of waves that clash on rock-bound 
coasts, 
The crash of tall trees when the wild winds 
swell, 
The roar of guns, the groans of men that die 
On blood-stained fields. It has a voice as 
well 
‘For them that far off on their sick-beds lie ; 
For them that weep, for them that mourn the 


dead ; 
For them that laugh and dance and clap the 
hand ; 
To joy’s quick step, as well as grief’s slow 
tread, 
The sweet, plain words we learnt at first keep 
time, 
And though the theme be sad, or gay, or 
grand, 





! 
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With each, with all, these may be made to chime, 
In thought, or speech, or song, in prose or 
rhyme. 





Pews 1n Cuurcues.—We gather the follow- 
ing curious facts in regard to the history of - 
pews in churches: In Anglo-Saxon and some 
Norman churches of very early date, a stone 
bench was made to project within the wall, run- 
ning round the whole interior except the east 
end. In 1319 they are represented as sitting on 
the ground or standing. About this time the 
people introduced low, rude, three-legged stools 
promiscuously over the church. Wooden seats 
were introduced soon after the Norman conquest. 
In 1287, a decree was issued in regard to the 
wrangling for seats, so common, that none should 
call any seat in the church his own, except noble- 
men and patrons, each entering and holding the 
one he first entered. 

As we approach the Reformation, from 1530 
to 1540, seats were more appropriated, the en- 
trance being guarded by cross bars and the ini- 
tial letters engraved on them. Immediately 
after the Reformation, the pew system prevailed, 


-as we learn from a complaint the poor commons 


addressed to Henry VIII. in 1546, in reference 
to his decree that a Bible should be in every 
church at liberty for all to read, because they 
feared it might be taken into the guyre or some 
pue. In 1608 galleries were introduced. 

As early as 1611, pews were arranged to af- 
ford comfort, by being baized or cushioned ; while 
the sides around were so high as to hide within 
(a device of the Puritans to avoid being scen by 
the officers who reported those who did not 
stand or bow when the name of Jesus was men- 
tioned). The services were often greatly pro- 
tracted, so that many would fall asleep. Hence 
Swift’s pithy allusion :— 

“A bedstead of the antique mode, 
Compact of timber many a load, 
Such as our ancestors did use, 

Was metamorphosed into pews : 
Which still their ancient nature keep, 
By lodging folks disposed to sleep.” 

With the reign of Charles I. the reasons for 
the heightening of the sides disappeared ; and 
from the civil war they declined gradually to the 
present height. 
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From The Quarterly Review. | The more conscious testimony to the qual- 
1. Notes on Nursing: What It Is,and What ity of the book needs but a reference. In 


It Is Not. By Florence Nightingale. | the line of criticism there seems to be an en- 
London. 1860. 


— oe Se ee ee SC eS OF 








2. Life in the Sick Room. Essays, by an | 


Invalid. London. Third Edition. 1849. 
Tus little book of Miss Nightingale’s is 
a work of genius, according to the conscious 


or unconscious testimony of a miscellaneous | 


'the style. There is not a sentence of fine 
| writing, and hardly a superfluous word. The 


| amount of meaning conveyed in the shortest 


multitude of readers. Homely people, at- 
tracted by the homely title, and seeing before 
them a pamphlet in cloth of eighty pages, 
take it up as housewives take up a reccipt- 
book,—to get hints about some details of 
management. It is not surprising that they 
do not lay it down till they come to the end ; 
for, as many of us have observed, no woman 
knows how to lay down a receipt-book, or 
to be civil to visitors when interrupted in 
reading a Guide to Nursing: but the coun- 
tenance and voice with which ladies, doctors, 
and maidservants speak of Miss Nightin- 
gale’s “ Notes,” testify to some extraordinary 
quality in her remarks. All readers say 
nearly the samething. They always thought 
they knew a good deal about nursing; but 
now they see that they had a very imperfect 
idea of what nursing is—that it is an art 
grounded on science. If such is not their 
expression, such is their meaning. They 
have all their lives tried to make their house- 
hold paticnts as comfortable as they could; 
they have been liberal in advice and criticism 
about other people’s nursing ; and now they 
discover that they have too often been igno- 
rant and unobservant, thoughtless and con- 
ceited. This is not our judgment of them : 
it is the verdict they pronounce on them- 
selves. 

There is another class, not practically con- 
cerned with nursing, which renders a graver 
and more pathetic testimony in another way 
—the healthful of both sexes who have been 
wont to speak confidently about sickness and 
the sick, but who now find that they have 
been not only ignorant and thoughtless, like 
their contrite neighbors the nurses, but fre- 
quently unjust and tormenting. Here, again, 
we are not offering our own opinion on their 
conduct, but simply expressing their volun- 
tary confessions. The book, in fact, under 
its humble title and pretensions, opens fo us 
a wide field of morals, and some new tracks 
of philosophy. The actual subject of these 
eighty pages is nothing less than the relation 
of the well to the sick. 


| 


tire agreement about it. It must be genius 
which rouses deep emotions in treating of 


‘homely topics, and makes the reader aware 


of having obtained a new stand-point, com- 
manding a fresh region of observation. If 
any confirmation were wanted it is found in © 


‘and sharpest way gives the impression of 


| wit ; and the complex influence of this stim- 
\ulating style, and the pathos of the topic 
treated of, is the genuine operation of genius. 
‘Never did the description which has been 
| given of genius—that it is the perfection of 
good sense—apply more perfectly than to 
this book, which is a signal addition to the 
benefits Miss Nightingale has rendered to 
her generation and her country. In her 
‘“* Notes” we have a fresh expression of the 
special power which for many years past she 
has exhibited in her life. Some persons have 
shown surprise at the kind and degree of 
ability manifested in this new method of ac- 
tion; but none who have estimated her do- 
ings in the hospitals, and certainly none who 
have read her evidence before the Sanitary 
Commission of the Army, or who have offi- 
cially had access to her Reports to Govern- 
ment, can fail to see that every act and utter- 
ance of this remarkable woman is instinct 
with that mastery within her own sphere of 
which her “ Notes” are the natural expres- 
sion. 

The grand interest of Miss Nightingale’s 
book is its disclosure of the relation which 
is seldom expressly and seriously thought of 
—that between the healthy and the sick. 
The corresponding relation—that between 
the sick and the healthy—was treated of 
nearly twenty years ago in the little book 
which we have coupled with Miss Nightin- 
gale’s at the head of this article, for the sole 
reason, that, in this one respect, each is the 
counterpart of the other. “ Life in the Sick 
Room ” is simply the almost involuntary ut- 
terance by a sufferer of the thoughts and 
emotions belonging to the peculiar and ill- 
understood condition of protracted disease, 
in sharp contrast with the condition and 
ways of healthy people. Miss Nightingale’s 
“ Notes” are a disclosure of what is requisite 
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for a proper understanding of the sick and 
their case. From the two together, philo- 
sophical observers and benevolent members 
of households, may learn a good deal that is 
new about a relation dating from the closing 
of the gate of Eden upon the pair who had 
left behind their unbroken health of body 
and mind, and the unity of spirit which be- 
longs to it. 

At the outset, in a very short preface, 
Miss Nightingale indicates the purpose of 
her “‘ Notes.” They are not aset of instruc- 
tions how to nurse, rules by which nurses 
may teach themselves their art; they are 
hints for thought. Every woman must, some 
time or other in her life, “‘ have the charge 
of somebody’s health.” ‘Ido not pretend 
to teach her how,” says Miss Nightingale ; 
“Task her to teach herself; and for this 
purpose I venture to give her some hints.” 
These hints presently disclose some matters 
as nearly concerning the men of the nation 
as any mother, wife, or sister of charity in 
the land. 

When we come to look into the matter, it 
seems doubtful whether any clear understand- 
ing exists among us as to the meaning of 
health, sickness, and nursing. Pascal knew 
more than most men about a condition of 
permanent ill health ; and his report is, that 
the condition of the invalid is so radically 


different from that of the healthy man, as to | 


constitute a distinct phase of life. He says 
that the man in health cannot at all tell what 
he should do, or think, or desire, if he were 
ill; and when he is ill, he is in a transformed 
condition, with thoughts and feelings accom- 
modated to the malady; and, we may add, 
therefore, incomprehensible to his friends. 
The real evil, Pascal says, is in the contra- 
riety introduced into the invalid’s condition 
by fears and desires suggested by disorder 
within, or interference from without,—the 
passions of the state in which he is not being 
thrust in among those of the state in which 
he is. If this be the truth of the sick man’s 
condition, his friends have a good deal to 
learn and to consider before they meddle 
with his mind and his ways. Do they set 
themselves to such a study when they have 
illness in the house, or when they go and 
witness it elsewhere ? The writers of these 
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are the needs of a state of sickness; and 
every reader of the Sick Room essays, after 
learning what are its experiences. 

Of the essential nature of disease we know 
no more than of the essential nature of any 
| thing else; but modern science has led us a 

step higher than our fathers in our under- 
standing of the matter. It teaches us that 
the largest proportion of what we call dis- 
ease is a process of cure. This must be un- 
derstood before we can estimate the true 
function of nursing. Miss Nightingale 
states it thus :— 





“Shall we begin by taking it as a general 
principle that all disease, at some period or other 
| of its course, is more or less a reparative pro- 
| cess, not necessarily attended with suffering : an 
| effort of nature to remedy a process of poison- 
|ing or decay, which has taken place weeks, 
| months, sometimes years beforehand, unnoticed, 
| the termination of the disease being then, while 
the antecedent process was going on, deter- 
mined?” ... “In watching disease, both in 
private houses and in public hospitals, the thing 
which strikes the experienced observer mast for- 
cibly is this,—that the symptoms or the suffer- 
ings generally considered to be inevitable and 
incident to the disease are very often not symp- 
toms of the disease at all, but of something 
quite different,—of the want of fresh air, or of 
light, or of warmth, or of quiet, or of cleanli- 
ness, or of punctuality and care in the adminis- 
tration of diet ;—of each or of all of these. And 
this quite as much in private as in hospital nurs- 
|ing. The reparative process which nature has 
instituted, and which we call disease, has been 
hindered by some want of knowledge or atten- 
tion, in one or all of these things; and pain, 
suffering, or interruption of the whole process 
sets in.” ... “If we are asked, Is such or such 
a disease a reparative process? Can such an 
illness be unaccompanied with suffering? Will 
any care prevent such a patient from suffering 
this or that?—I humbly say, Ido not know: 
but when you have done away with all that pain 
and suffering which in patients are the symp- 
toms not of their disease, but of the absence of 
one or all of the above-mentioned essentials to 
the success of Nature’s reparative processes, we 
shall then know what are the symptoms and 
sufferings inseparable from the disease.”—pp. 
5, 6. 








Here we are guided to the right view of 
nursing. What is it to bea nurse? From 
| the imperfection of our knowledge there is 
| a mischievous imperfection in our terms. In 
a large sense, Miss Nightingale calls every 
‘person a nurse who has in charge some- 
body’s health, whether perfect or impaired. 











two books think that people in general do | The office of a nurse, in this view, is “to put 
not. Every reader of the ‘‘ Notes” will prob- | the constitution in such a state as that it 
ably be of their opinion, after seeing what | will have no disease, or that it can recover 
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from disease.” (Preface.) In the narrower | fore they reach their fifth year; and while 


sense of tending a person in a state of sick- 
ness, this is her account of the function :— 


“T use the word nursing for want of a better. 
It has been limited to signify little more than 
the administration of medicines, and the appli- 
cation of poultices. It ought to signify the 
proper use of fresh air, light, warmth, cleanli- 
ness, quiet, and the proper selection and admin- 
istration of diet ; all at the least expense of vital 
power to the patient. It has been said and 
written scores of times that every woman makes 
a good nurse. I believe, on the contrary, that 
the very elements of nursing are all but un- 
known.”’—p. 6. 


We cannot resist adding, as an illustra- 
tion, the account we find at the close of the 
book of the provision made, under the pop- 
ular notion of nursing, for the care of the 
sick :-— 


“It seems a commonly received idea among 
men, and even among women themselves, that 
it requires nothing but a disappointment in love, 
the want of an object, a general disgust or in- 
capacity for other things, to turn © woman into 
a good nurse. This reminds one of the parish 
where a stupid old man was set to be school- 
master because he was “ past keeping the pigs.” 
Apply the above receipt for making a good 
nurse to making a good servant; and the re- 
ceipt will be found to fail. Yet popular novelists 
of recent days have invented ladies disappointed 
in love, or fresh out of the drawing-room, turn- 
ing into the war hospitals to find their wounded 
lovers, and, when found, forthwith abandoning 
their sick-ward for their lover, as might be ex- 
pected. Yet in the estimation of the authors 
these ladies were none the worse for that, but on 
the contrary were heroines of nursing. What 
cruel mistakes are sometimes made by benevo- 
lent men and women in matters of business 
about which they can know nothing, and think 
they know a great deal! The every-day man- 
agement of a large ward, let alone of a hospital, 
the knowing what are the laws of life and death 
for men, and what the laws of health for wards 
(wards are healthy or unhealthy, mainly accord- 
ing to the knowledge or ignorance of the nurse), 
are not these matters of sufficient importance 
and difficulty to require learning by experience 
and careful inquiry, just as much as any other 
art? They do not come by inspiration to the 
lady disappointed in love, nor to the poor work- 
house drudge hard up for a livelihood.”—p. 75. 


It is obvious, when we take these large 
meanings of the terms disease and nursing, 
that the first position of the healthy is that 
of learners. This is not the doctors’ business 
only. While we know that one hundred 
thousand needless deaths happen yearly in 
England; while it is certain that every 
seventh infant born dies before it is a year 
old, and that two in five die in London be- 























neither doctor, nurse, nor patient can tell 
how much illness in. any particular case is 
owing to the ostensible disease, and how 
much to mismanagement, there is something 
mournfully absurd in the confidence with 
which we daily hear somebody or other, in 
the insolence of health, pronouncing on the 
faults and follies of the sick and their friends, 
or preaching pet doctrines in a style which 
means that it is people’s own fault if they 
are ever ill. While this temper prevails the 
proud and the careless will never perceive 
where they stand, in regard to the health 
of their dependents and neighbors. They 
never dream of being answerable for the con- 
sequences of their mistakes in furnishing 
their houses, and in their habits of domestic 
living. They let workmen repaper their 
rooms by putting the new paper on the top 
of all the old ones. They do not trouble 
themselves to consider what wood the floors 
are made of, and how it is prepared for use. 
They turn with disgust and weariness from 
the subject of drains and ventilation; but 
when the governess falls ill, or some indis- 
pensable servant, the healthy members of the 
household are annoyed and disconcerted, and 
internally angry. ‘The sufferer is often even 
forced into the apologetical mood, which 
would better become the other party. In 
such cases it is usually declared to be the 
patient’s own fault; and a case is made out 
during his inability to argue. He has to 
bear a scolding or a sermon in addition to 
the illness; and the preachers compliment 
one another on their resignation under vex- 
atious accidents. Here is a picture of what 
is going on in many houses in all towns 
every day of the year, with more or less va- 
riation of incidents :— 


“I have known,” says Miss Nightingale, 
“cases of hospital pyemia quite as severe in 
handsome private houses as in any of the worst 
hospitals, and from the same cause, viz. foul air. 
Yet nobody learnt the lesson. Nobody learnt 
any thing at all from it. They went on thinking 
—thinking that the sufferer had scratched his 
thumb, or that it was singular that ‘ all the ser- 
vants ’ had ‘ whitlows,’ or that something was 
‘much about this year ; there is always sick- 
ness in our house.’ This is a favorite mode of 
thought, leading not to inquire what is the uni- 
form cause of these general ‘ whitlows,’ but to 
stifle all inquiry. In what sense is ‘ sickness’ 
being ‘always there’ a justification of its being 
‘there’ at all ? 

“I will tell you what was the cause of this 
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hospital pysemia being in that large private 
house. It was that the sewer-air from an ill-placed 
sink was carefully conducted into all the rooms 
by sedulously opening all the doors, and closing 
all the passage-windows. It was that the slops 
were emptied into the foot-pans ;—it was that 
the utensils were never properly rinsed ;—it was 
that the beds were never properly shaken, aired, 
picked to pieces, or changed. It was that the 
carpets and curtains were always musty ; it was 
that the furniture was always dusty ;—it was that 
the papered walls were saturated with dirt ;—it 
was that the floors were never cleaned ;—it was 
that the uninhabited rooms were never sunned, 
or cleaned, or aired ;—it was that the cupboards 
were always the reservoirs of foul air ;—it was 
that the windows were always tight shut up at 
night ; it was that no window was ever system- 
atically opened, in the day, or that the right 
window was not opened. A person gasping for 
air might open a window for himself. But the 
servants were not taught to open the windows, 
to shut the doors; or they opened the windows 
upon a dank well between high walls, not upon 
the airier court ; or they opened the room doors 
into the unaired halls and passages, by way of 
airing the rooms. Now all this is not fancy, but 
fact. In that handsome house I have known in 
one summer three cases of hospital pyxmia, 
one of phlebitis, two of consumptive cough; 
all the immediate products of foul air. When, 
in temperate climates, a house is more unhealthy 
in summer than in winter, it is a certain sign of 
something wrong. Yet nobody learns the les- 
son. Yes, God always justifies his ways : he is 
teaching while you are not learning. This poor 
body loses his finger, that one loses his life ; 
and all from the most casily preventible causes. 

“The houses of the grandmothers and great- 
grandmothers of this generation, at least the 
country houses, with front door and back door 
always standing open, winter and summer, anda 
thorough draught always blowing through, with 
all the scrubbing, and cleaning, and polishing, 
and scouring, which used to go on, the grand- 
mothers, and still more the great-grandmothers, 
always out of doors, and never with a bonnet on 
except to go to church,—these things entirely ac- 
count for the fact so often seen of a great-grand- 
mother, who was a tower of physical vigor, de- 
scending into a grandmother, perhaps a little 
less vigorous, but still sound as a bell, and 
healthy to the core, into a mother languid and 
confined to her carriage and house, and lastly, 
into a daughter sickly and confined to her bed. 
For, remember, even with a general decrease of 
mortality, you may often find a race thus degen- 
erating, and, still oftener, a family. You may 
see poor little feeble washed-out rags, children of 
a noble stock, suffering morally and physically, 
throughout their useless, degenerate lives ; and 
yet, people who are going to marry and to 
bring more such into the world will consult 
nothing but their own convenience as to where 
they are to live, or how they are to live.”—Pp 
17-19. . 

The “ convenience ” turns out to be a mis- 
take in such cases. A certain handsome 
house in London, eminently suited to the 
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convenience of a succession of residents in 
regard to situation and quality, cost each fam- 
ily much sickness and annoyance before they 
left it. Whenever doors and windows were 
shut, a mysterious foul smell spread through 
the house, which could not be attributed to 
the drains. A sharp-witted young man at 
last resolved to hunt out the nuisance. He 
suspected a particular room, and inserted a 
slip of glass in the paper on the wall. Again 
and again the bit of glass was dimmed with 
putrid dew. The hanging was torn down, 
and was found to be the topmost of a series, 
—no former paper having ever been removed 
when a new one was hung. A festerin 
mass, an inch thick, was stripped off ; | 
when it was gone there was an end of the 
smell. A few discoveries of this kind, and 
some recent discussions about the arsenical 
green dye in paper-hangings, have in some 
|measure directed people’s thoughts to the 
| sanitary conditions of furniture ; but the sub- 

ject is substantially a new one in Miss 
Nightingale’s hands. There may be some 
| use in being startled, but there can be none 
[in being displeased, at her disclosures of the 
unwholesome arrangements of our homes. 
Whoever else may disbelieve or ignore them 
i let us hope that ** persons about to marry ” 
| will consider them, and have regard to them 
|in furnishing their houses. They cannot all 
fit up their apartments as sensibly as the 
Empress Catherine of Russia, whose bed- 
room in her palace near Moscow would de- 
ilight Miss Nightingale, with its walls tiled 
with porcelain, and the bedposts of purple 
glass (next best to no bedposts at all) ; but 
they wil find a hundred particulars in which 
they may provide as conveniently and cheaply 
for the health as for the sickness of their fu- 
ture household. In sections 2,8, and 10, on 
Health of Houses, Bed and Bedding, and 
Cleanliness of Roomsand Walls, they will find 
some facts which may surprise them not a 
little, and which they may be thankful to 
learn in time to save them from the respon- 
sibility of creating disease within their own 
homes. We will here notice only that por- 
tion of these sections which directly belongs 
to the relation of the well to the sick. 

Miss Nightingale is of opinion that in deal- 
ing with infection the prevalent idea is that 
of taking care of one’s self rather than of the 
patient—an idea against which she protests. 
It means simply that “it is safest not to be 
too much with the patient,—not to attend too 
much to his wants.” 





“Perhaps,’”’ says this travelled nurse, “the 
best illustration of the utter absurdity of this 
view of duty in attending ona ‘infectious’ dis- 
eases is afforded by what was very recently the 
practice, if it is not so even now, in some of the 
' ‘European lazarets, in which the plague-patient 
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used to be condemned to the horrors of filth, 
overcrowding, and want of ventilation, while the 
medical attendant was ordered to examine the 
patient’s tongue through an opera-glass, and to 
toss him a lancet to open his abscesses with.”— 
r.19. 


‘‘ True nursing ignores infection, except to 
prevent it.” And Miss Nightingale, being a 
true nurse, ignores it with a thoroughness 
which will be most consolatory to as many as 
can believe her. ‘ Now, do tell us,’ she asks, 
‘why must a child have measles?’ She does 
not believe that there is any occasion for the 
process of going through the diseases of 
childhood, as they are called, or the diseases 
of adult life either. Measles, whooping- 
cough, scarlet-fever, small-pox, are all, in her 
opinion, avoidable misfortunes. She pleads 
nature’s laws for preserving the health of 
houses against man’s opinion that certain 
diseases are inevitable; and, for the chil- 
dren’s sake, urges a trial of obedience to 
those laws rather than submission to that 
opinion. Her reference to small-pox espe- 
cially is most impressive, coming as it does 
from so accurate an observer of facts. After 
remarking on the mistake of regarding dis- 
eases as separate entities, necessarily exist- 
ing, “‘ like dogs and cats,” instead of con- 
ditions, she gives some of her own experi- 
ence :— 


“T was brought up, both by scientific men 
and ignorant women, distinctly to believe that 
small-pox, for instance, was a thing of which 
there was once a first specimen in the world, 
which went on propagating itself, in a perpetual 
chain of descent, just as much as that there was 
a first dog (or a first pair of dogs), and that 
small-pox would not begin itself any more than 
a new dog would begin without there having 
been a parent dog. Since then I have seen with 
my eyes, and smelt with my nose, small-pox 
growing up in first specimens, either in close 
rooms or in overcrowded wards, where it could 
not by any posstbility have been ‘ caught,’ but 
must have begun. Nay, more: I have seen dis- 
eases begin, grow up, and pass into one another. 
Now, dogs do not pass into cats. Ihave seen, 
for instance, with a little overcrowding, con- 
tinued fever grow up; and with a little more, 
typhoid fever; and with a little more, typhus ; 
and all in the same ward or hat. Woutd it not 
be far better, truer, and more practical, if we 
looked upon disease in this light ? For diseases, 
as all experience shows, are adjectives, not noun- 
substantives.”—P. 19. 


If we would all contribute our own observa- 
tions on this matter, we might soon arrive at 
certainty, and probably learn how to pre- 
clude small-pox and the whole dismal train 
of kindred disorders. Like Miss Nightingale | 
we have witnessed indisputable cases of | 
home-bred small-pox ; and perhaps there is | 
no locality where it now exists among us in | 
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which some facts of the kind might not be 
gathered. In a small country place, where 
everybody’s goings and comings are known, 
there is, among many overcrowded houses, 
one particularly offensive. No case of small- 
pox had existed for months or years in the 
place or neighborhood. Nobody had arrived 
who could bring it to that house or any 
other ; but the first inmate who was in a re- 
duced conditicn from distinct causes took the 
small-pox. A woman showed symptoms of 
it the day after her confinement. Then a 
child “caught” it, as the saying is. The 
doctor had immediately on the woman’s sick- 
ening examined the whole household as to 
their having been vaccinated ; and this child 
was the only one who had not been “ se- 
cured.” The child was vaccinated on the 
spot, and did well; but “caught ” the small- 
pox before it had recovered from the cow- 
pock. The attack proved very mild; but an- 
other woman, who was confined presently 
after, sickened with it on the second or third 
day, and died. The rural policeman was set 
to watch the house, and allow no going out 
and in among the neighbors ; and there were 
no more cases. 

Hitherto we have looked only at the ante- 
cedent relations of the healthy to the sick. 
In the question of forecast about illness, and 
of forming ideas about the nature and con- 
ditions of maladies, there is little controversy 
—at any rate, till the concrete practice is ar- 
rived at. People may be careless or igno- 
rant; but nobody disputes the desirableness 
of avoiding illness, and of lessening its de- 
gree, if the thing can really be done. No op- 
position of interests or contrariety of te. 
takes place thus far. When all parties are 
well together, they feel and think alike; 
they are wise with the same wisdom, or scorn- 
ful with the same scorn, or careless with the 
same levity, or grave with the same forebod- 
ing. It is when the illness arrives that they 
begin to part off, and a special relation arises 
between the sick and the well. The sick 
man passes into a new condition, in which 
his friends are unable to follow him: it isa 
thing which cannot be done. ‘The impossi- 
bility is illustrated in the Sick-Room essays 
—in the testing form of a comparison of the 
feelings of the patient himself in a season of 
pain and one of ease. The invalid says :— 


“Sensations are unimaginable to those who 
are most familiar with them. ‘Their concomi- 
tants may be remembered, and so vividly con- 
ceived of, as to excite emotions at a future time ; 
but the sensations themselves cannot be con- 
ceived when absent. This pain, which I feel 
now as I write, I have felt innumerable times 
before ; yet, accustomed as I dm to entertain 
and manage it, the sensation is new every time; 
and a few hours hence I shall be as unable to 
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represent it to myself as to the healthiest person existing in some unknown order of superior 
in the house.”"-—P. 3. beings: and they would no more refer to 
This is tantamount to saying that we do not | sound of their own accord than we should to 
feel when we are not feeling—that we cannot that possible ulterior sense of supposed ul- 
have sensations when those sensations are terior beings. The case of the sound man 
absent, or rather that we cannot realize them | at case judging of and for the sick man in 
by a mere act of the will. If it is so with | weakness and pain is very similar. He can 
the invalid himself, who can summon up a/ go only by his own notions and feelings ; 
world of associations and revive collateral | and the one thing he may be sure of is that 
experiences, much more emphatically must | they will lead him wrong. 
it be true of the healthy, who have never! ‘The two books before us are in remarkable 
been in the condition at all. The two are in | accord in treating the conditions of health 
absolutely different states as to their per- | and sickness as radically distinct ; and this 
sonal experience at the moment: and, how- | testimony is the more valuable from the one 
ever they may still agree about matters out- | speaking from the side of health and the 
side of themselves, neither can rationally | other from that of sickness. _ The nurse rep- 
pretend to judge for the other in any affairs |resents the sound, and the invalid the sick. 
which come within the influence of the mal- pee is perhaps a natural consequence that the 
ady. The invalid feels pain in back and} one is strongly impressed by the shortcom- 
limbs, and is distressed in mind at seeing a | ings, and the other by the advantages of the 
servant lift a table or throw coals on the fire. | healthy. The commonest criticism that we 
All day long he is afraid of his friends over- | have heard on each is, that the nurse is very 
exerting themselves. If he gave way to his | Severe on the nurses and friends, and that 
impressions, he would implore them to do | the invalid is hard upon the invalids. It 
nothing that it would fatigue him to do. happens to be one of the particulars in which 
No less fallacious are the sound man’s im- | We most honor Miss Nightingale’s brave 
pressions of the condition and duties -of | book, that, with the most intense and con- 
the sick. Hecan no more enter into the | siderate and learned compassion for the sick, 
difficulties and impossibilities, the needs and | she joins an unflinching and outspoken re- 
the possibilities of sick-room life, than the | buke of such sins towards them as are owing 
daylight animal into the ways of those of |to ignorance or carelessness. The only ques- 











nocturnal habits. The case is the same as 
that of defective senses, or other abnormal 
organization. In every civilized country 
somebody is asked to write something for 
the use of the blind, or the deaf and dumb, 
in asylums; such as a hymn to be sung, or 
an address to the public to be recited. How- 
ever such compositions may otherwise vary, 
we may always depend on finding one great 
mistake running through them—the expres- 
sion of the writer’s ideas being put into the 
mouths of the sufferers. The blind are al- 
ways made to speak of their darkness, of the 
stars, the verdure of spring, and other things 
that they lose ; and, in like manner, the deaf 
and dumb are supposed to be thinking of 
music, sweet converse, end the like. Now, 
the one thing that the blind never feel is 
darkness, because they have no conception 
of light, and the last things they would nat- 
urally talk of would be stars and verdure, 
about which they can have no primitive feel- 
ings whatever. In the same way, the deaf 
and dumb, full of levity and complacency 
and insolent esprit de corps, as they usually 
are, have no notion of sighing after music 
and vocal conversation. ‘They are unaware 
of any better way of talking than that of the 


tion is, are the faults and shortcomings she 
exposes remediable or not? If they are, her 
severity is righteous; and we have every 
hope that her exposition of what nursing is, 
and what it ought to be, will soon produce 
results that will justify her opinion of nurs- 
ing as it commonly has been. As to the 
other case, in which the invalid is charged 
with “stoicism,” the question is simply, 
whether invalids are the better or the worse, 
in character and peace of mind, for keeping 
their sufferings out of other people’s way, 
and for regarding their own condition as a 
lowly one in comparison with that of health. 
If it be true that egotism is the besetting 
moral danger of the sick room, such a view 
as the following may be safer and more true 
than the less “stoical” one which many 
readers have desired :— 


“The best and highest,” says the invalid inci- 
dentally, “‘ must ever beselected from among the 
healthy and the happy—from among those whose 
conditions of being are the most perfectly ful- 
filled ; but, without aspiring to their consummate 
privileges, we feel ourselves abundantly blessed 
in such a partial emancipation as permits us, on 
occasion, and without shame, to join their ‘ glo- 
rious company.’ ”—P. 188. 





finger-alphabet, and, though they have pleas- 
ure like other people in the time of music | 


Every thing depends on who the “ glorious 
company” are. Not, surely, all who are in 


(or pulsation), their ignorance of tune is as health. Miss Nightingale gives evidence to 
absolute as ours is of any additional sense the contrary. But if the description applies 
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to those who have “ a sound mind in a sound 
body,” it seems odd that there can be any 
question as to whether they are a higher 
order of the human being than the best of 
those whose impaired conditions of existence 
cripple them more or less in body and mind. 

Miss Nightingale’s severity, so startling to 
many who have supposed themselves im- 
maculate in their behavior to the sick, is very 
much a matter of inference, decided as it is. | 
She shows the needs of the sick, and then | 
what is done for them, in a sharp, clear, | 
epigrammatic style, without calling names | 
or making fine invecations. Three or four | 
incidents are as good as a volume on that 
department of human relations. She says :— 

“Tf a patient is cold, if a patient is feverish, 
if a patient is faint, if he is sick after taking food, 
if he has a bedsore, it is generally the fault, not 
of the disease, but of the nursing.”—P. 6. 

A somewhat heavy burden of imputation 
upon the healthy to begin with! But it is 
amply sustained by details throughout the 
book. ‘Lhe most striking form, however, in 
which she puts forth the case of the sick is 
perhaps in the occasionally recurring ques- 
tion, what the nurse is “there ” for? — 

“Tf you wait till your patients tell you or re- 
mind you of these things, where is the use of 
their having a nurse? ‘There are more shy than 
exacting patients in all classes; and many a 
patient passes a bad night, time after time, rather 
than remind a nurse every night of all the things 
she has forgotten. Ifa patient has to see not 
only to his own, but to his nurse’s punctuality, 
or perseverance, or readiness, or calmness, or 
any or all of these things, he is far better without 
that nurse than with her.”—Pp. 27, 31. 

After detailing four ways in which patients 
are occasionally starved to death by mis- 
management, Miss Nightingale says :— 

“T cannot too often repeat that patients are 
generally either too languid to observe these 
things, or too shy to speak about them; nor is it 
well that they should be made to observe them ; 
it fixes their attention upon themselves. Again, 
I say, what ¢s the nurse or friend there for except 
to take note of these things, instead of the patient 
doing so ¢’’—P. 62. 

Once more :— 


“JT think that few things press so heavily on 
one suffering from long and incurable illness as 
the necessity of recording in words from time to 
time, for the information of the nurse, who will 
not otherwise see that he cannot do this or 
that, which he could do a month or a year ago. 
What is a nurse there for, if she cannot observe 
these things for herself? Yet Ihave known, and 
known too among those, and chiefly among those, 
whom money and position put in possession of 
every thing which money and position could 
give—I have known, I say, more accidents (fatal, 
slowly or rapidly) arising from this want of ob- 
servation among nurses than from almost any 
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thing else. Because a patient could get out of 
a warm bath alone a month ago—because a 
patient could waik as far as his bell a week ago 
ote nurse concludes that he can do so now.” — 
>, 66 


It must be remembered that in these long 
eases the nurse spoken of is not usually 
the hired professional person, but the wife, 
mother, or sister. Most of us could tell of 
strange hardships that we have witnessed in 
comfortable homes, from the utter inability 
of affectionate relatives, who have no sick 
sensations themselves, to comprehend the 
needs, the sufierings, and the self-denying 
scruples of the patient they are tending. 
Two or three children have a fever: they are 
brought together in little beds into a room 
next the drawing-room, to be near mamma}; 
they hear all that passes, through the folding- 
doors. Intimate friends are invited into the 
bedroom, where a child, whose life depends 
on the sleep which has not been obtained 
for a couple of days and nights, has at last 
dropped into a slumber. The mamma, talk- 
ing loud, indulges in an affectionate gesture; 
and that gesture is no other than laying a 
heavy hand on the sleeper’s head and shaking 
the head fondly on the pillow. The startled 
child looks up, and sees bonnets and muffs 
in the room, and will not sleep again in a 
hurry. A tender mother, nursing her son 
in fever, discusses every present proceeding 
and future plan with him, because she is 
accustomed to do so. She argues in favor 
of his taking a long journey on a certain 
fixed day. He feels as if he could never lift 
his head from his pillow again, and says he 
can’t go. She persists in showing the rea- 
sons why he should; but of course in vain. 
‘‘T reasoned with him for hours,” she after- 
wards relates, with the air of being the real 
sufferer; and declares that she will never 
treat him otherwise than as a rational being. 
When a convalescent has submitted to over- 
work, and is in that state of exhaustion which 
causes a humiliating irritability, longing to 
be left alone, one member of the family comes 
in as another goes “to amuse him;” and 
when he implores them to leave him, they 
compliment him on his consideration for 
them, and assure him that they like to come 
and entertain him. One or other brings the 
Times, and begins reading to him. The 
paper has been dried'up to the extreme crack- 
ling point, and the reader turns and shifts 
it constantly. She gets over the ground as 
fast as possible, in order to give him the most 
knowledge in the shortest time, so that his 
heart beats as if he were witnessing a race. 
But Miss Nightingale’s remarks on reading 
aloud will supersede any thing that we can 
say :— 

“With regard to reading aloud in the sick- 
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room, my experience is, that when the sick are 
too ill to read to themselves, they can seldom 
bear to be read to. Children, eye-patients, and 
uneducated persons are exceptions, or where 
there is any mechanical difficulty in reading. 
People who like to be read to have generally not 
much the matter with them ; while in fevers, or 
where there is much irritability of brain, the 
effort of listening to reading aloud has often 
brought on delirium. I speak with great diffi- 
dence, because there is an almost universal im- 
pression that it is sparing the sick to read aloud 
to them. But two things are certain :— 

“1, If there is some matter which must be 
read to a sick person, doit slowly. People often 
think that the way to get it over with least fa- 
tigue to him is to get it over in least time. They 
gabble ; they plunge and gallop through the read- 
ing. There never was a greater mistake. 
Houdin, the conjurer, says that the way to make 
a story seem short is to tell it slowly. So it is 
with reading to the sick. I have often heard a | 
patient say to such a mistaken reader, ‘Don’t | 
read it to me; tell it me.” Unconsciously he is | 
aware that this will regulate the plunging, the 
reading with unequal paces, slurring over one 








part, instead of leaving it out altogether, if it is 
unimportant, and mumbling another. If the | 
reader lets his own attention wander, and then | 


stops to read up to himself, or finds he has read | 


the wrong bit, then it is all over with the poor } 


patient’s chance of not suffering. Very few | 
people know how to read to the sick; very few | 
read aloud as pleasantly even as they speak. In | 
reading they sing, they hesitate, they stammer, | 
they hurry, they mumble, when in speaking they | 
do none of these things. Reading aloud to the 
sick ought always to be rather slow, and exceed- | 
ingly distinct, but not mouthing—rather monot- | 
onous, but not sing-song—rather loud, but not 
noisy—and, above all, not too long. Be very | 
sure of what your patient can bear. | 
“2. The extraordinary habit of reading to | 
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mood, that her life would be relieved of half 
its pains if she could live alone, or (as she 
gently intimated) if she could persuade her 
devoted family to leave her at times in peace 
and quiet. There is a passage in the In- 
valid’s Essays which shows that this desire 
does not always spring from selfishness, and 
is not necessarily a sign of unreasonableness, 


“Tu most cases this is no matter of choice, 
but a point settled by domestic circumstances; 
where it is not, however, I cannot but wish that 
more consideration was given to the comfort of 
being alone in illness; ‘This is so fur from being 
understood, that, though the cases are pumerous 
of sufferers who prefer, and earnestly endeavor 
to procure, solitude, they are, if not resisted, 
wondered at, and humored for a supposed pe- 
culiarity, rather than seen to be reasonable; 
whereas, if they are listened to as the best judges 
of their own comforts, it may be found that they 
have reason on their side. 

“Tn a house full of relations it may be unnat- 
ural for an invalid to pass many hours alone; 
but where, as is the case with numbers who be- 
long to the middle and working classes of soci- 


/ety, all the other members of the family have 


occupations and duties—regular business in life 
—without the charge of the invalid, it does ap- 
pear to me, and is felt by me, through experi- 
ence, to be incomparably the happiest plan for 
the sick one to live alone. By experience it is 
found to be not only expedient, but important in 
regard to happiness. In pictures of the sick- 
room, drawn by those who are at ease and 
happy, the group is always of the sufferer sup- 
ported and soothed by some loving hand and 
tender voice, and every pain shared by sym- 
pathy. This may be an approach to truth in 
the case of short, sharp illness, where the suf- 
ferer is taken by surprise, and has his whole 
lesson to learn; but a very different account 





one’s self in a sick-room, and reading aloud to the Would often be given by an invalid whose bur- 
patient any bits which will amuse him, or more | den is for life, and who has learncd the traths 
ofien the reader, is unaccountably thoughtless. | Of the condition. We, of that class, find it best 
What do you think your patient is thinking of 204 happiest to admit our friends only in our 
during your gaps of nonreading? Do you think | ¢asiest hours, when we can enjoy their society, 
that he amuses himself upon what you have read | 2n¢ feel ourselves least of a burden ; and it is 
for preciscly the time it pleases you to go on | indispensable to our peace of mind to be alone 
reading to yourself, and that his attention is | when in pdin. Where welfare of body is out 
ready for something else at preciscly the time it | of the question, peace of mind becomes an ob- 
pleases you to begin reading again’? Whether | ject of supreme importance ; and this is unat- 
the person thus read to be sick or well, whether | tainable when we see any one whom we love 
he be doing nothing or doing something else | S¥ffering, in our sufferings, even more than we 
while being thus read to, the self-absorption and 40: or when we know that we have been the 
want of observation of the person who does it is, means of turning any one’s day of ease and 
equally difficult to understand—although ver | pleasure into sorrow. The experience of years 
often the readee is too amiable to say how much | qUalifies me to speak about this ; and I declare 
it disturbs him.’—P. 31. that I know of no comfort at the end of a day 
of suffering comparable to that of fecling that, 

Natural as it is to many invalids to desire | however it may have been with one’s self, no 
to be, and even to live alone, there can be | one else has suffered—that one’s own fogs have 
no doubt that the longing is intensified by | dimmed nobody’s sunshine; and when this 
sufferings like these—sufferings caused by | 8'0W* Pay hen yg Boge of weeeh 
= * f = | is, and years, it becomes the most valu- 
pote erent ge Proniote attest” se |able element in the peace of the sufferer, and 


: |lightens his whole lot. If not in the midst of 
from asthma, which ended fatally after a | pain, he feels in prospect of it, and, after it, that 


course of painful years, said, in a confidential | j¢ really matters very little whether and how 
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much he suffers, if nobody else is pained by it. 
It becomes a habit, from the recurrence of this 
feeling, to write letters in one’s best mood—to 
give an account of one’s self in one’s best hours 
—to present one’s most cheerful aspect abroad, 
and keep one’s miseries close at home under 
lock and key.”—Pp. 26-28. 


Miss Nightingale’s repeated testimony to 
the “shyness” of invalids, their modesty 
about, giving trouble, and their almost pain- 
ful gratitude to their nurses, should go a 
long way with persons who think that “a 
little self-control” is all that is necessary to 
place the patient on the same level with 
themselves. Her vivid indications of what 
it is to a weak patient to transact business 
may set such critics thinking, and her own 
exquisite considerateness may open to them 
a new view of their duty. 


“ All hurry or bustle is peculiarly painful to 
the sick. And when a patient has compulsory 
occupations to engage him, instead of having 
simply to amuse himself, it becomes doubly in- 
emg The friend who remains standing and 

dgetting about while a patient is talking bus- 
iness to him, or the friend who sits and proses 
—the one from an idea of not letting the pa- 
tient talk, the other from an idea of amusing 
him —each is equally inconsiderate. Always 
sit down when a sick person is talking busi- 
ness to you, show no signs of hurry, give com- 
plete attention and full consideration if your 
advice is wanted, and go away the moment the 
subject is ended. : 

“ Always sit within the patient’s view, so that 
when you speak to him he has not painfully to 
turn his head round in order to look at you. 
Everybody involuntarily looks at the person 
speaking. If you make this act a wearisome 
one on the part of the patient, you are doing 
him harm. So also if by continuing to stand 
you make him continuously raise his eyes to see 
you. Be as motionless as possible, and never 
gesticulate in speaking to the sick. 

“Never make a patient repeat a message or 
request, especially if it be some time after. Oc- 
cupied patients are often accused of doing too 
much of their own business. They are instinc- 
tively right. How often you hear the person 
charged with the request of giving the message 
or writing the letter say half an hour afterwards 
to the patient, ‘ Did you appoint twelve o’clock ?” 
—or, ‘What did you say was the address ?’— 
or ask perhaps some much more agitating ques- 
tion, thus causing the patient the effort of mem- 
ory, or, worse still, of decision all over again. 
It is really less exertion to him to write his let- 
ters himself. This is the almost universal ex- 
perience of occupied invalids. 

“‘This brings us to another caution. Never 
speak to an invalid from behind, nor from the 
door, nor from any distance from him, nor when 
he is doing any thing. The official politeness of 
servants in these things is so grateful to invalids, 
that many prefer, without knowing why, having 
none but servants about them. 

“These things are not fancy. If we consider 
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that, with sick as with well, every thought de- 
composes some nervous matter—that decompo- 
sition as well as recomposition of nervous mat- 
ter is always going on, and more quickly with 
the sick than with the well—that to obtrude 
abruptly another thought upon the brain while 
it is in the act of destroying nervous matter by 
thinking, is calling upon it to make a new exer- 
tion—if we consider these things, which are 
facts, not fancies, we shall remember that wo 
are doing positive injury by interrupting, b 
‘startlings a fanciful’ person, as it is called. 
Alas! it is no fancy.”—P. 28. 


The condition in which these incidents 
are so important is inconceivable to persons 
in health, even if they have once been equally 
ill thetaselves. Here their fetishism comes 
in again ; and, attributing their own present 
consciousness to another and diverse being, 
they pronounce that “a little more self-con- 
trol” would make every thing easier. Our 
nurse repiies,— 


“Believe me, almost any sick person who be- 
haves decently well exercises more self-control 
every moment of his day than you will ever 
know till you are sick yourself. Almost every 
step that crosses his room is painful to him ; al- 
most every thought that crosses his brain is pain- 
ful to him: and if he can speak without being 
savage, and look without being unpleasant, he is 
exercising self-control. 

‘Suppose you have been up all night, and, in- 
stead of being allowed to have your cup of tea, 
you were to be told that you ought to ‘ exercise 
self-control, what should you say? Now the 
nerves of the sick are always in the state that 
yours are in after you have been up all night.” 
—P. 35. 

What then is to be done if there is this 
impassable gulf between the experience of 
the sick and the well? It is a great thing 
to have brought complacent persons to this 
point—of inquiring what can bedone. Itis 
clear that there is something—that there is 
every thing to be done by the healthy for the 
sick. The lives saved that have been de- 
spaired of, the alleviation of suffering which 
astonishes the sufferer himself, the ingenuity 
jn resource which at once delights and amuses 
the patient, the intensity of gratitude which 
makes the sick man kiss the passing shadow 
of his nurse upon his pillow, the success 
which follows the ministrations of individuals 
in private homes and in hospitals, all in- 
dicate the truth that, though the sensations 
of health and sickness are insuperably dif- 
ferent, no difficulties from this cause need 
be insuperable. What are the resources ? 
Those who cannot, by possibility, feel with 
the sick, must ascertain the facts of their 
patient’s feelings as well as of his malady. 
That which cannot be known by sympathy 
must be learned by observation. Perhaps 
it is necessary to read Miss Nightingale’s 
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“Notes” to form a conception of the fre- 
uent lack of this quality in the sick-room. 
d yet it is little more than we might an- 
ticipate upon reflection. It is a subject of 
remark in every-day life if we meet with a 
person capable of quick and accurate ob- 
servation, and especially if the faculty is ex- 
ercised among obscure and unfamiliar classes 
of facts. Not only is it antecedently im- 
probable that such a faculty should be found 
in any household which illness happens to 
visit, but there is the further difficulty that 
the cbservers are prepossessed with the as- 
sociations and the impressions of health. 
The consequence is, that the patient over- 
hears the strangest accounts given to the doc- 
tor of what he has been doing or experiencing 
since the last visit. He could contradict 
every statement of how much he has slept, 
how much he has eaten, when he was fever- 
ish, and whether he has been faint. Now and 
then he may feel enabled to tell his own story ; 
but this seldom happens. The doctor must 
needs believe the nurse rather than the pa- 
tient when they contradict each other ; and 
it seldom happens that the sick have energy 
to protest and argue. They perforce give 
up every thing, and let others do with them 
what they will. It is asserted, for instance, 
that the patient has had a good night, when 
he knows that he has not dozed more than an 
hour from sunset to sunrise. Miss Nightin- 
gale says the same answer has been given 
about two persons, one of whom woke occa- 
sionally in each night of nine or ten hours, 
and another who did not sleep at all for five 
nights and days, and died in consequence. 
Another patient, who has pulled his food 
about a little, but eaten none, hears it re- 
ported that he has taken his food much as 
usual, He may even hear that he had a 
comfortable evening or morning, because the 
nurse had amused herself by talking to him, 
without perceiving that he was too faint to 
reply or to stop her. Some nurses, as Miss 
Nightingale shows us, can tell by the eye, 
within a quarter of an ounce, how much food 
the patient has actually eaten, and precisely 
how many hours he slept last night, and how 
much he es dozed, and whether any qualm 
of faintness passed over him while he lay si- 
lent. Others give only vague reports, or, if 
they attempt details, get monstrously wrong. 
Many an educated lady might say of herself 
what an ungrammatical nurse honestly ad- 
mitted:—‘I knows I fibs dreadful,” says 
Miss Nightingale’s candid acquaintance ; 
“but, believe me, Miss, I never finds out I 
have fibbed until they tells me so.” It would 
be curious to asccrtain how a conviction 
of fibbing was reccived by thirteen persons 
mentioned in the “ Notes,” who “con- 
curred” in declaring that a fourteenth went 
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to a distant chapel every morning at seven 
o’clock during a period of, as it happened, 
absolute confinement to his bed. 

No stronger hint could be given to the 
relatives of a sick person, as to their un- 
derstanding of his condition, than a quiet 
“* Note ” of Miss Nightingale’s :— 


“ As long as observation is so little cultivated 
as it is now, I do believe that it is better for the 
physician not to see the friends of the patient at 
all. They will as often mislead him as not ; and 
as often by making the patient out worse as bet- 
ter than he really is.” —P .63. 


The process is melancholy, and often most 
irritating to those who know how to see 
what is before their eyes; and the end is\ 
often startling, sometimes appalling, but sel- 
dom instructive. The parents of a deaf in- 
fant do not find out the imperfection till sur- 
prised by the dumbness. The parents of an 
idiot child do not suspect the deficiency which 
is plain enough to everybody else. This is 
want of observation, caused by defective ex- 
perience as often as defective sense. But 
there is a further want in the unalarmed 
friends of a sick adult or young person. 
Some function or another goes wrong for a 
month or a year or a course of years, and no 
notice is taken, and no medical advice is ob- 
tained. Then:comes a bad illness, and the 
family are alarmed at last, and possibly over- 
much. None, however, are so easily re-as- 
sured as the panic-stricken. Ifthe patient 
improves in the slightest respect, or fails to 
grow indisputably worse every day, the alarm 
is dismissed. Thenceforward, nothing short 
of a clear sentence from the physieian’s lips 
will frighten the friends a second time; and 
the physician himself is frequently misled by 
their representation of their own views under 
the name of facts. Unless the patient faints 
away with the white aspect of faintness, 
nothing is said of this symptom. The brown 
kind, and the red or purple kind, and the 
yellow kind, are not noticed. If the patient 
fetches a book two yards off, he is called 
stronger than a month before, though he 
may not be able to stand fora minute. If 
he crawls hither and thither to put away 
whatever can be thrown down, or secure 
whatever little blessing would be put out of 
his reach, in dread of his nurse coming in to 
bustle about, and throw over the fire-irons, 
he is sure to be remarked upon as “ able to 
move about so much more when he thinks 
nobody sees him!” After a time, if the face 
flushes from pain or weakness, or fails to 
look ghastly, as faces often do when the al- 
tered hand should tell the true story, or the 
eye betray the advancing mischief, sanguine 
friends congratulate the sufferer on his good 
looks, and tell him he will be as old a man 
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as any of them after all. Miss Nightingale 
must tell the rest. 


“ Which of us has not heard fifty times from 
one or another—a nurse, or a friend of the sick, 
ay, and a medical friend too—the following re- 
mark ? ‘So, A. is worse; or, B. is dead. I saw 
him the day before; I thought him so much 
better; there was certainly no appearance from 
which one could have expected so sudden (?) a 
change.’ I have never heard any one say, 
though one would think it the more natural 
thing, ‘There must have been some appearance 
which I should have seen if I had but looked. 
Let me try and remember what there was, that 
I may observe another time.’ No, this is not 
what people say. They boldly assert that there 
was nothing to observe; not that their observa- 
tion was at fault. 

“‘ Let people who have to observe sickness and 
death look back, and try to register in their ob- 
servation the nppearances which have preceded 
relapse, attack, or death, and not assert that 
there were none, or that there were not the right 
ones.” —P. 67. 


The relation of the healthy to the sick 
used to be supposed, even within the mem- 
ory of the existing generation, to be mainly 
comprehended in the function of the imme- 
diate nurse. When the nurse was described, 
all was told. Those were the days when 
that type of professional nurse existed, in 
the popular imagination if not very generally 
in fact, which we find in fiction up to a late 
date. Mr. Dickens has exhibited it repeat- 
edly. The workhouse nurse, at the opening 
of “ Oliver Twist,” is perhaps the most strik- 
ing, because the least elaborated. In one 
instance a nurse ate all the jellies and dainty 
messes intrusted to her hands for three or 
four convalescent fever-patients in one house- 
hold, —thus perplexing the doctors and 
throwing the single healthy member of the 
family into despair, because, while fresh cases 
were occurring, the earlier ones made no 
progress. There have been nurses who 
snored so loud all night as to keep the pa- 
tient awake, and to drown his feeble call; 
and nurses, again, who, after tempting a 
weak convalescent to eat by bringing a little 
dainty, have spoiled all by squashing a large 
fly on the edge of the plate. As for their 
intemperance, it was natural enough when 
women had no fit training, and, on the other 
hand, met with little of the special consider- 
ation which is their due. Any person who 
has tried the experiment of leaning over a 
sick-bed and waiting on a helpless patient 
all day, and then sitting up all night, may 
form some idea of the craving for stimulants 
in hired nurses, whose needs and labors ere 
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sent forth from our great hospitals and train- 
ing institutions. 

It is necessary to point out that nurses 
are, like other women, subject to weaknesses 
arising out of the follies of the time,—weak- 
nesses more censurable in them than in other 
women when their usefulness is directly con- 
travened by the folly, whatever it may be. 
We remember hearing some speculation 
among our female acquaintances, during the 
Italian war of last spring, about how the 
wounded French and Piedmontese soldiers 
liked being tended by the ladies of Brescia, 
those devoted ladies being dressed in hand- 
some silks, with full skirts and delicate trim- 
mings, with lace sleeves, and so forth. Miss 
Nightingale’s “ Notes ” throw a strong light 
on such questions :— 


“Tt is, I think, alarming, peculiarly at this 
time, when the female ink-bottles are perpetually 
impressing upon us ‘ woman’s’ ‘particular worth 
and general missionariness,’ to sce that the dress 
of women is daily more and more unfitting them 
for any ‘mission’ or usefulness at all. It is 
equally unfitted for all poetic and all domestic 
purposes. A man is nowa more handy and far 
less objectionable being in a sick room than a 
woman. Compelled by her dress, every woman 
now cither shuffles or waddles; only a man can 
cross the floor of a sick room without shaking 
it! What is become of woman’s light step — 
the firm, light, quick step we have been asking 
for ? 

* * * * * 

“ The fidget of silk and of crinoline, the rat- ° 
tling-of keys, the creaking of stays and of shoes, 
will do a patient more harm than all the medi- 
cines in the world will do him good. The 
noiseless step of woman, the noiseless drapery of 
woman, are mere figures of speech in this day. 
Her skirts (and well if they do not throw down 
some picce of furniture) will at least brush 
against every article in the room as she moves. 
. . . Fortunate itis if her skirts do not catch fire, 
and if the nurse does not give herself up a sac- 
rifice, together with her patient, to be burnt in 
her own petticoats.”—P. 26. 


All these particulars are involved in the 
relation of the healthy to the sick, and so is 
the treatment of the nurse by her employers, 
though heads of houscholds often overlook 
this. We often hear ofthe unreasonableness 
of patients, who forget that a nurse can ever 
be tired. This is, no doubt, true ; though 
by the testimony of hundreds besides Miss 
Nightingale, the gratitude and the scrupu- 
losity of the sick about giving trouble are 
more common than selfishness, and some- 
times painfully intense; but the healthy 
members of the household have not the ex- 
cuse of a confused head, a bewildered mem- 


seldom understood by their employers. The | ory, and exasperated nerves, which are apt 


type of the class is, however, improving, | to cause unreasonableness in a patient. 
under the teachings of Miss Nightingale, | 
and the example of many women who are | 


et 
we frequently see them as hard upon the 
nurse as the sufferer who calls upon her to 
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talk, or read, or sing and be lively, after four- 
and-twenty hours of tendance. The sick 
erson may not know midnight from noon, 
. but there is nothing to be said for anybody 
else who supposes a nurse to be an inex- 
haustible machine, needing no winding up. | 
We have understood it is actually necessary 
for the managers of institutions to make 
terms before sending out a nurse, bargain- 
ing that, if she is to sit up at night, she shall 
have her rest guarded by day. Wehave all, 
probably, witnessed the circumstances under 
which a nurse is sent for. The ladies begin 
by undertaking the work: ina few days they 
are wearing out, and the servants are de- 
clared to be wearied with perpetually running 
up and down stairs. To save both parties, 
a nurse is engaged, and she is quietly sup- 
osed to be bound to do the work of both. 
Not seldom the efficiency of the nurse is 
spoiled by her having to do many things be- 
sides nursing. Her patient is her proper 
business ; and whatever is requisite for her 
business must be supplied to her, whoever 
it may be that has to run up and down stairs. 
We should hear less complaint and less quiz- 
zing about the absolutism of the nurse in 
private houses if reasonable care was taken 
to forestall her demands. She ought to be 
neither mistress nor servant, but she is a 
special assistant, who cannot do her work 
without tools and whose work will be marred 
whenever she has to leave it, to make or 
fetch her own implements. Such is the 
prudential aspect of the case, putting aside 
considerations of justice and humanity. No 
wonder nurses are so soon worn out as to be 
obliged to give up within a very few years, 
or, worse, to be tempted to go on when they 
are in fact past their work. 

Thus far we have followed Miss Nightin- 
gale in her views of the duty of the healthy 
in regard to precluding sickness in their 
dwellings; in regard to establishing an un- 
derstanding between themselves and the sick 
by observation and a careful process of learn- 
ing; in regard to the external bodily charge 
of the sick ; and in regard to the proper treat- 
ment of nurses. There remains another 
phase of the relation as important as any, and 
on which Miss Nightingale speaks with par- 
ticular force and pathos. The section on 
“‘Chattering Hopes and Advices” will do 
more for the invalid class, in the relief of 
their minds and nerves, than perhaps all the 
rest of her pleadings together. She speaks 
as a nurse, and not as a moralist or mental 
philosopher: but it is not conceivable that 
any analysis of human emotions from the 
professor’s chair could better develop a new 
sense of the relation of mind to mind than 





Miss Nightingale’s disclosure of the efiects 
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of imperfect sympathies in the healthy tow- 
ards the sick. 

The general disposition of unqualified per- 
sons to give advice is an old occasion of sa- 


tire,—so old that one might think, till the 


case of tormented invalids was before us, that 
there could be nothing left to say upon it. 
The artist of every age since men began to 
draw has been irritated by unasked advice 
how to paint his pictures. Whether Handel 
and Mendelssohn were instructed how to 
compose oratorios, we do not know: but 
they were told, in the form of subsequent 
criticism, how they might mend their works : 
and, in the opinion of gratuitous advisers, 
good counsel is better late than never. 
Every popular preacher is liable to be taught 
—usually by old ladies—how he should 
choose his topics and write his sermons; and 
if he hints that it is his business to decide 
those matters, he gets a sermon, to his face 
or behind his back, on the value of Chris- 
tian counsel and the beauty of Christian hu- 
mility in receiving it. It is a frequent sur- 
prise to authors (in other lines than fiction) 
to be entreated not to touch upon one sub- 
ject, and to treat another in such or such 
away. Sometimes four or six persons, all 
with different views, press their advice upon 
him. If he reminds them that they do not 
know what is coming, and cannot therefore 
judge of the case; or if he attempts to show 
them what it is to write a book; or if he 
asks them whether they would have inter- 
fered in the design of the Apollo, Belvedere, 
or St. Peter’s, or the Tubular Bridge, or any 
work of art or science: they stare uncer- 
tain whether they would or not, if they had 
the opportunity. If he makes no reply, and 
no trace of anybody’s counsel appears in the 
book, he is mourned over as one who rejects 
advice and guidance, as obstinate, wilful, and 
conceited. It is remarkable that no direct 
answer seems ever to have been obtained to 
the pertinent question, ‘If six persons offer 
me, unasked, six irreconcilable pieces of coun- 
sel on the same matter, how can I satisfy 
them all?” Instead of replying, the friends 
report that he will argue for an hour rather 
than take anybody’s advice. 

An author or artist may easily be above 
losing his composure under this kind of in- 
trusion. But how is it with the sick man? 
This part of Miss Nightingale’s review of 
his case concerns all of us, for we all occa- 
sionally visit some one who is ill. If there 
is a complete and distinctive difference be- 
tween the experience of the sick and that of 
the well, how far can either be fitted to give 
unsought advice to the other on points of 
health or sickness? Any sufferer under 
protracted illness has much to tell on this 
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subject. It should be remembered, at the 
same time, that the feelings of the sufferer 
under advice and consolation are as unintel- 
ligible to the visitor as the visitor’s consola- 
tions are vexatious to the invalid. 

Let us take the invalid’s foibles first. 
Readers of Miss Nightingale’s “ Notes” ex- 
claim, “Is the fault, then, all on one side? 
Are patients never exacting, never petulant, 
never mistaken as to the moral treatment 
which is good for them?” What says the 
invalid of the faults and foibles of the sick ? 
More than we can quote here. There isa 
whole chapter on some of the moral perils 
and penalties of invalidism: and the sup- 
position throughout the book is that the sick 
are inferior to the healthy, as living in im- 
paired and vitiated conditions. It is quite 
certain that the proneness to fetishism is as 
great on the one side as the other; that men 
must be very wise before they surmount the 
liability to attribute their own experience to 
others, and thus to judge precipitately for 
everybody. The sick not only ache in every 
limb when they see from the window the 
running and leaping of boys and the heavy 
tasks done by men, but they fail to sympa- 
thize in the fun and frolic of life, and are 
apt to require from everybody the compo- 
sure which is the highest condition practica- 
ble for them. Because they are “ virtuous” 
perforce, there ought to be ‘‘no more cakes 
and ale.” Where such narrowness exists, 
it is more of a fault than in the healthy, be- 
cause the invalid has had experience of be- 
ing well, whereas the well have seldom had 
experience of the sick man’s state. So we 
the invalid; and the generous nurse herself, 
‘with all her intense compassion and thor- 
oughgoing championship of the sick, admits, 
en passant, the weaknesses of her protégés. 
“If you knew,” she says, “‘ how unreason- 
ably sick people suffer from reasonable causes 
of distress, you would take more pains about 
all these things.” Again :— 


“Tt has been very justly said that the sick are 
like children in this, that there is no proportion 
in events to them. Now it is your business as 
their visitor to restore this right proportion for 
them, to show them what the rest of the world 
is doing. How can they find it out otherwise ? 
You will find them far more open to conviction 
than children in this. And you will find that 
their unreasonable intensity of suffering from 
unkindness, from want of sympathy, etc., will 
disappear in their freshened interest in the big 
world’s events. But then you must be able to 
give them real interests, not gossip.” —P. 59. 


After all is said, the fact remains which is 
a mere truism—that the sick are in a mor- 
bid condition, and cannot possibly, by an 
effort or any discipline, see things at a 
times from the ordinary point of view. 
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When the healthy, on the other hand, not 
only fail to find the standpoint for viewing 
the condition of the sick, but do not seek it 
—rather striving to impose on the sick their 
pain in seeing pain—the fault of, want of 
sympathy becomes as grave as it appears in 
the “ Notes” before us. 

Nobody willingly entertains painful emo- 
tions. The lifelong invalid should remem- 
ber this when he feels hurt and depressed 
by the waning sympathy of friends. They 
were eager and helpful at first, and will 
doubtless be tender and considerate at the 
last, if aware of the approach of the end; 
but they naturally grow tired of despairing 
when nothing can be done, and they drop 
the subject which is necessarily uppermost 
with him. So says the invalid, and, though 
this is far from being always true, we are 
disposed to think it is commoner than the 
reverse in the cases in which sickness is 
protracted through years. There are always 
some whose tenderness never subsides, and 
whose sympathy is as fresh at the end of 
years as of hours: and such exceptions in- 
dicate, by their striking beauty, the general 
rule. There are three ways in which people 
can get rid of the sinful emotions caused 
by the sick, and ordinary persons are pretty 
sure to avail themselves of at least one of 
the three. They can show that the patient’s 
illness is somehow his own fault; they can 
believe that he is not so ill as he seems or 
pretends to be; and they can take for 
granted that he will soon be well. 

The first needs little comment. The cruelty 
to the sick of such self-indulgence in his 
critics is abundantly obvious. The allega- 
tion is improbable upon the face of it. The 
visitor is less likely to know than the family 
whether the treatment is rationally adopted ; 
and the rashness of finding fault is there- 
fore very great; but the levity with which 
the sufferer is tormented for the relief of his 
visitor’s feelings is shocking to beholders. 
Such a visitor comes from month to month 
and from year to year with the same remon- 
strance in almost the same words: “I want 
you to change your doctor. I want you to 
change your plan. I am sure you might get 
about again, if you would only try a change. 
Now, promise me you will.” Every time 
there is the same answer, which it might be 
a good rebuke to lithograph and present to 
visitors on their entrance,—that those who 
are most nearly concerned have given every 
consideration to the case, and have decided 
to the best of their judgment. Miss Night-~ 
ingale puts the grievance in the form of'a 
sick man’s reply to his advisers :— 

“My advisers! their name is Legion... . 
Somehow or other it seems a provision of the 
universal destinies, that every man, woman, and 
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child should consider him, her, or itself, priv- not even though a night of delirium has fol- 
ileged especially to advise me. Why? That is lowed, as she relates. 
precisely what I want to know. And this is | So much for the first method of easing the 
une have 0 say = them. , have pon visitor’s mind at the expense of the patient’s. 
vised to go to every piace cxant Im anc out OF | The next is determining that the patient is 
England, to take every kind of exercise by every | 

: art carrinoe’: ves. and even ewine (1) 20t so ill as he seems or pretends to be. 
kind of cart, carriage ; yes, and even swing (!) TI di : ° ttle th: 
and dumb-bell (!) in existence ; to imbibe every | +2 Ordinary process 1s to settle that a per- 
kind of stimulus that ever has been invented. |S0n who can do this, that, or the other, or 
And this when those best fitted to know, viz.,|Who does not wear one particular aspect, 
medical men, after long and close attendance, | cannot be very ill; and then to pronounce 


had declared any journey out of the question, 
had prohibited any kind of motion whatever, 
had closely laid down the diet and drink. What 
would my advisers say were they the medical 
attendants, and I the patient left their advice, 
and took the casual adviser’s? But the singu- 
larity in Legion’s mind is this :—it never occurs 
to him that everybody else is doing the same 
thing, and that I the patient must perforce say, 
in sheer self-defence, like Rosalind, ‘ I could not 
do with all.’ 
* * * * 

“Wonderful is the face with which friends, 
lay and medical, will come in and worry the pa- 
tient with recommendations to do something or 
other, having just as little knowledge as to its 
being feasible, or even safe for him, as if they 
were to recommend a man to take exercise, not 
knowing he had broken his leg. What would 
tho friend say, if he were the medical attendant, 
and if the patient, because some other friend had 
come in, because somebody, anybody, nobody, 
had recommended something, any thing, nothing, 
were to disregard his orders, and take that other 
body’s recommendation? But people never 
think of this.”—Pp. 54-56. 

Is the patient to reply, or not, to the ad- 
visers who favor him with counsel as various 
as their own minds? If he is silent, his 
state of mind is painful. If he answers, he 
must argue ; and arguing with an unreason- 
able critic is not precisely the best employ- 


* 


|of anybody who can do any of these things, 
or whose countenance does not wear the 
particular aspect, that he only wants to be 
roused to exertion. A young girl, always 
fragile, once upon a time slowly declined 
in strength without any sufficient apparent 
cause. Month after month showed little dif- 
ference in her face; but at last she was un- 
able to sit up. She was tended by a wid- 
owed mother and affectionate young sisters. 
The devoted mother died rather suddenly. 
The case of decline was an inconvenience in 
settling the family arrangements. The ex- 
ecutor uncle frankly informed the invalid of 
the opinion of himself and his family that 
she had been encouraged to give way tco 
much, and that she must now exert herself 
,to get well, for her sisters’ sake. ‘The 
‘motherless sufferer wept long, but silently: 
she made no remonstrance. ‘The heart knew 
its own bitterness, as so many hearts do in 
the sick-room. She did exert herself; and 
in a few days she was dead. Our Nurse has 
evidently known such cases. She says :— 


“ Tlow often do we see at the end of biog- 
iraphies, or of cases recorded in medical papers, 
‘after a long illness A. died rather suddenly,’ or, 
| ‘unexpectedly, both to himself and to others’! 
| ‘ Unexpectedly ” to others, perhaps, who did 
not see, because they did not look; but by no 








ment for an invalid. In either case he is | means ‘unexpectedly to himself, as I feel en- 
condemned as one of those obstinate people | titled to believe, both from the internal evidence 
who will not be advised. While thus re-/| in such stories, and from watching similar cases : 
ported of outside, he is lying in a state of | there was every reason to expect that A would 





nervous exhaustion, his sleep destroyed for 
the time, his brain agitated by all the an- 
swers he might have made to his visitor, and 
his spirits depressed by the want of sympa- 
thy. Those who despise such sufferings 
‘little know,” as the nurse states, ‘* how in- 
tensified they become to those who can have 
no change ; how the very walls of their sick- 
rooms seem hung with their cares; how the 
ghosts of their troubles haunt their beds; 
how impossible it is for them to escape from 
a pursuing thought without help from va- 
riety.” Miss Nightingale says it is the 
nurse’s business to discover the effect on the 
patient of his respective visitors. Each one 
will probably say, “I hope you were not 
the worse for my call.” ‘No real patient,” 
Miss Nightingale observes, ‘“ will ever say 
‘Yes; but I was a great deal the worse ;’” 


idie, and he knew it; but he found it useless to 
| insist upon his own knowledge to his friends.” — 
> Ff 


| . 
{ 


| The third device for getting rid of painful 
emotions is assuring the patient that he will 
|soon be much better. The best preacher on 
\this head is perhaps the immortal little boy 
'who tumbled down, and taught all who can 
‘learn what is xot consolation to people in 
pain. ‘Never mind, my little fellow,” said 
'a bystander; ‘you won’t feel the pain to- 
jmorrow.” Then,” promised the boy, “I 
wont cry to-morrow.” It is the most natural 
'thing in the world to everybody to offer this 
‘sort of comfort, because it is their comfort. 
/When they see anybody in pain, they look 
\forward to the time when it will be over. 
But this is no comfort to the sufferer. The 
idea bears no relation at all to his misery ; 
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and, if he himself says any thing about his 
pain being soon over, it is most certainly out 
of consideration to those about him. 

The case is much graver when there is no 
rational ground for believing that the sufferer 
will be better. The invalid and the nurse 
are alike emphatic on the hardness and sel- 
fishness of ‘‘ Chattering Hopes,”—of saying 
‘When you get well you will do so and so;” 
‘You have a long life before you!” “TI shall 


expect to find you quite well in the spring ;” | 


“You will be completely set up by the au- 
tumn;” and so forth. As the invalid might 
fairly be suspected of querulousness on this 
topic, let us turn to Miss Nightingale and 


- hear and take to heart what she says on be- 


half of the sufferers who are most liable to 
this sort of infliction :— 


‘But the long chronic case, who knows too well 
himself, and who has been told by his physician, 
that he will never enter: active life again; who 
feels that every month he has to give up some- 
thing he could do the month before—Oh, spare 
such sufferers your chattering hopes. You do 
not know how you worry and weary them. Such 
real sufferers cannot bear to talk of themselves ; 
still less to hope for what they cannot expect.” 
—P. 56. 

As the door closes behind such consolers, 
the worn-out patient thinks, “ Well, thou 
hast comforted me marvellous much.” Poor 
Juliet could hardly have felt more lonely 
than they, though their friends would do 
any thing in the world to relieve them, 
if they did but know how. Why do they 
fail so? The invalid says that nothing is 
easier than dealing with the sick, and that 
“speaking the truth in love” is the way. 
But the speaking the truth is precisely the 
difficulty, when the very fault of the healthy 
is their not comprehending how they stand 
in relation to the sick. Nothing is com- 
moner than for sorrowing visitors to console 
themselves with the thought of the sick per- 
son’s comforts; and then comes the lecture, 
—‘T am so glad to see you have such a nice 
room,” or something or other which every- 
body might enjoy but the sufferer. The in- 
valid has an anecdote about this, showing, 
however, the favorable side of the sympa- 
thy :— 

“ Two little friends were with me—one greatly 
admiring various luxuries about me and thence 
proceeding to reckon up a large amount of priv- 
ileges and enjoyments in my possession and 
prospect, when his companion said, with a sigh 
and tenderness of tone musical to my soul, ‘Ah! 
but then there is the unhealthiness ! that spoils 
every thing.’ To which the other mournfully 
assented.”—P, 29. : 

Those who desire to learn may find lessons 
on every hand. Most of us have known of 
some dying person who could not ascertain 
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‘the truth from doctor or nurse, or impress it 
upon friends. ‘TI feel I am sinking,” says 
|a consumptive patient. “I wish to make 
'my will without delay.” Doctor and nurse 
| declare he is only a little faint from change 
of weather, and need not think about dying. 
\ But I have sunk much within two days; 
and even since the morning. I wish to make 
my will immediately.” More soothing and 
remonstrance; and the patient is too ill to 
argue. The next day perhaps he dies intes- 
\tate. Upon this subject the Invalid says,— 
| “ Only let all avoid every shadow of falsehood. 
Let the nurse avow that the medicine is nause- 
ous ;—let the physician declare that the treatment 
will be painful ;—let sister, or brother, or friend, 
tell me that I must never look to be well. When 
the time approaches that I am to die, let me be 
told that I am to die, and when. If I encroach 
thoughtlessly on the time or strength of those 
about me, let me be reminded; if selfishly, let 
me be remonstrated with. Thus to speak the 
truth in love is in the power of all.” —P. 23. 


Thus much is indeed in the power of all; 
while the genius of sympathy may be the 
gift of very few. Those must be obtuse or 
selfish who inflict the grosser hardships ex- 
posed by our Invalid and Nurse ; but a world 
of pain may be inflicted by the mere igno- 
rance on the part of kind-hearted friends that 
they and the sick have different points of 
view, and different sensations, mental as 
bodily. This may be and continually is, 
learned by persons not naturally gifted with 
the insight which is a part of sympathy of 
the highest kind. The testimonies borne by 
both the authorities before us to much noble 
and genial service rendered by the healthy 
to the sick show what is possible to others 
than heaven-born nurses. 

There are some who call Miss Nightin- 
gale’s book severe and querulous. Severe 
it must be from its conception and purpose ; 
but querulous we think it is not. Here is 
the paragraph which is perhaps the most 
likely of any in the book to be objected to 
on that ground. After pointing out the 
mercifulness of telling pleasant news to the 
sick—of a happy love affair, or the success 
of some good scheme—she says :— 


“Do observe these things with the sick. Do 
remember how their life is to them disappointed 
and incomplete. You see them lying there with 
miserable disappointments, from which they can 
have no escape but death, and you can’t remem- 
ber to tell them of what would give them so 
much pleasure, or at least an hour’s variety.””— 
P. 58. 

Whether this is severe depends on whether 
it is false or true; and there can be little 
question that it is a common though by no 
means a universal truth. As to its queru- 
| lousness, the person who speaks is the same 
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nurse who at Scutari, with thousands of 
maimed and sick patients on her mind and 
hands, could find time to look out the par- 
ticular book any one of them wished for, and 
memory and attention to take care that it 
was kept within his reach till he had done 
with it. As to the use of saying such things, 
we must remember the object of the book, 
that itis to assist women to ascertain for 
themselves whether they are fit to become 
nurses. It is in aid of them, and not asa 
lecture to society, that she shows how ill the 
relation of the healthy to the sick is generally 
apprehended. 

Others than would-be nurses may, how- 
ever, profit by these disclosures. The healthi- 
est and kindliest of us must sooner or later 
have relations with those who are ill. There 
have been occasions on which we have prob- 
ably hurt somebody’s feelings, and therefore 
somebody’s health, in a sick room. After 
reading this book, we ought never to do it 
again. Whenever we hear of the one hun- 
dred thousand needless deaths which annually 
occur in England, we should henceforth re- 
member that many more would be reported | 
if we could learn the amount of blight in- | 
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flicted, at moments critical for the heart and 
brain, by our imperfect sympathies. 

As for the faults of the serene must 
leave it to the medical critics to assert their 
objections to Miss Nightingale’s opinions 
about open windows at night, the facts of the 
origin of contagion, and other professional 
questions. For our part, we have only one 
thing to regret ; and that is the distribution 
of some of the matter of the book, and espe- 
cially the arbitrary division between the text 
and the notes. Some of the best things in 
the work are scattered through the latter, 
where it is not easy to find them; and notes 


upon * Notes” are an awkward form of in- 


struction. 


Miss Nightingale vitally served many thou- 


sands of sick and wounded sufferers during 
her days of health. She may serve more 
by this strong and tender work of her mind 
and heart, now that she has strength to nurse 
no longer. Her form may never again be 
seen bending over the beds of sufferers; but, 
for generations to come, her shadow may 
pass over their pillows, blessing and beloved 
as in the hospitals at Scutari. 





BreaDMAKING.—On the 4th May, Dr. Lan- 
kester gave a lecture at the Royal Institution 
“On Breadmaking and Baking.” Bread, the 
lecturer stated, might be divided into two kinds 
—vesiculated or spongy, and non-vesiculated. 
Vesiculated bread might be either fermented or 
unfermented, but no fermented bread could be 
made without the employment of wheat flour. | 
The speaker then pointed out the structural 
characters of a grain of corn, and described it as 
being, not a seed, but a fruit, resembling a plum 
or a peach, in being composed of those distinct | 
portions. Chemical analysis showed that more | 
than half of the pure flour returned from the | 
mill consisted of starch, the remainder being | 
composed of water, sugar, ete., and that bran, | 
in addition to its other elements, contained a 
volatile oil, which imparted to that substance 
its peculiar odor. Bran acted mechanically in 
digestion, but was not convertible; it was, how- | 








menting agent, and thus avoids the many objec- 
tions resulting from the employment of yeast. 
The action of leaven was then explained. Ref- 
erence was also made to the alleged adulteration 
of bread by the addition of alum, potatoes, and 
milk, and it was shown to be generally against 
the interest of the baker to use these materials, 
but that their employment was often desirable 
in hastening and regulating the process of fer- 
mentation. The speaker declined giving an 


| opinion on the value of “ aérated ” bread as an 


article of general consumption. It was a mat- 
ter of taste, and must be decided by the public, 
but there could be no doubt of its being espe- 
cially suitable for those persons who commonly 
suffered from the use of the ordinary fermented 
bread. ° 


A REMARKABLE instance of the rising appre- 





ever, often desirable in bread, as a means of | ciation of an author was afforded by the recent 
rendering it a more lasting aliment. After! sale in London of a collection of the works of 
noticing the properties of different kinds of food, | Daniel Defoe. It comprised about one hundred 
and their value as “ flesh formers” and “heat | of his scarcest pieces on Magic, Travels, Adven- 
givers,” the lecturer described the apparatus pa- ture, Political Pamphlets, and temporary tracts, 
tented by Mr. Dauglish, who, by forcing fixed| of many of which scarcely another copy could 
air into the water with which the dough is pre-; be found. It was bound up in seventy-two vol- 
pared, succeeds in manufacturing a perfectly | umes of various sizes, and brought the extraor- 
pure bread without having recourse to any fer-; dinary price of £431, or more than $2,000. 
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From The Saturday Review. | 
DR. HAYES’ ARCTIC JOURNEY.* 


been published of late years, Dr. Kane’s ac- 
count of the two winters which he passed in 
Smith’s Sound was decidedly the most re- 
markable; and of the incidents which oc- 
eurred during his expedition, hardly any can 
be compared in romantic interest with the 
extraordinary series of hardships and adven- 
tures of which Dr. Hayes’ Arctic Boat-Jour- 
ney is the memorial. 

Dr. Kane sailed from New York to the 
northern seas on the 30th of May, 1853, and 
after penetrating Smith’s Sound—which leads 
due north from the head of Baffin’s Bay—to 
the latitude of 78° 40’ was beset there in the 
middle of October in a bay to which was 
given the name of Rensselaer Harbor. There 
the vessel remained for nineteen months, till 
the 17th of May, 1855, during which inter- 
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cluding more than a thousand miles of ice 


| and water. For the first cight days the part 
Or the many arctic books which have 


were occupied in dragging the boat wit 

which they had been furnished—a whaleboat, 
twenty-four fect long and five and a half feet 
beam—from the brig to the open water—a 
distance of fourteen or fifteen miles. Hav- 
ing reached the open water, they set out in 
this slight and overloaded skiff upon their 
dangerous navigation. On the second day 
of their voyage they ran into the pack—a 
dangerous position even for full-sized ships, 
' for the pieces of which it was composed were 
| moving, grinding, squeezing, and closing.” 
Their only resource was to drag the boat 
and its cargo on to the largest floe they could 
find, and wait till it was embedded in a field 
of ice which was likely, for a time at least, 
to remain modcrately steady. Whilst en- 
tangled in the pack, they approached the 
place where Dr. Kane had left an iron life. 





vals various explorations were undertaken 
by Dr. Kane and his crew. On the date 
mentioned, the vessel was deserted, and in 


boat on his passage out. Three of the party, 
| of whom Dr. Hayes was one, set off across 
ithe ice to reach the life-boat, and having 


August the explorers reached Upernavik, in | found it in a little cove on a small island, 
Greenland, whence they readily effected their | passed a most dreary night there, Dr. Hayes 
return to the United States. At the com-| and one of the men running up and down 
mencement of the sccond winter—in August, | all night long to avoid freezing. In the 





1854—it became obvious to all the parties 
concerned that there was great room for 
doubt whether they would be able to pass 
successfully through the winter which lay 
before them, and Dr. Kane left it to the 
crew to determine whether they would stay 
with him or would attempt to reach Uper- 
navik by boat navigation. Each branch of 
the alternative was adopted by half of the 
crew. The fortunes of those who remained 


with Dr. Kane are described by him in the | 


well-known volumes already before the world. 
The adventures of the other party, of whom 
Dr. Hayes was one, are described in the 
on volume. They were absent from 

r. Kane’s vessel, the Advance, from August 
to December, 1854, so that his story relates 
to the events of something more than four 
months. Though short, it is one of the most 
extraordinary accounts of hardihood and en- 
durance that ever were written. 

It was on the 26th August that Dr. Hayes 
and his eight companions left the vessel in 
which the other half of her crew remained. 
They were far less elaborately and carefully 
equipped than the parties which made such 
extraordinary journeys in the same regions 
from the various English expeditions, and 
especially from those of Sir Robert M’Clure 
and Captain M’Clintock. They had, how- 


;mean time, a savage storm persecuted the 
| other boat mest cruclly, covering the floe on 
' which the crew lay with water, wetting all 
their stores, and preventing them from 
either sleeping or cooking. The two boats, 
however, were soon enabled to put to sea 
again, as the storm had freed them from the 
ice; and, finding the sca open, they ran 
down the northern part of Baffin’s Bay for 
a considerable distance; but at length, after 
a long series of difficultics and dangers of 
the same general character, varicd only by 
the greater or icss intensity of the suffering 
which they involved, they reached a point 
about sixteen miles south of Cape Parry, 
and probably more than two hundred south 
of Rensselaer Harbor, where were Dr. Kane 
and the brig. A single instance will give a 
notion of the sufferings which the party cn- 
dured. On one occasion, whilst the rest of 
the party were sleeping, one of them was 
deputed to cook in a small tent erected for 
that purpose. The cooking apparatus con- 
sisted of a lamp over which a kettle was 
boiled. The party had tasted nothing for 
eighteen hours, and it took no less than six 
more to prepare a stew of fox and sea gull, 
for the lamp was constantly blown out just 
as the pot was beginning to boil, and before 
it could be relighted—which operation with 





ever, stores calculated to last for four or five damp tinder and a flint and steel once occu- 


weeks, the journey lying before them in- 
* An Arctic Boat-Journey, in the Autumn of 1854. 

By Isaac J. Hayes, Surgeon of the second Grinneil 

Expedition. London: Bentley. 1860. 


| pied half an hour—the stew was frozen over. 

The prospects of the party when their 
‘hopes of getting further south were finally 
| abandoned, were excessively gloomy. They 
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had the winter before them, and their pro- | sionally obtaining provisions from the Esqui- 
Sercecers shdlerioe don hnagh veegubio'| teenb echt Gund toast hii -ateer'¥d 
of cooking their food and melting the ice sea-fowls, in return for pieces of wood from 
for water, was not sufficient to warm the men | the boats. By degrees, however, the sav- 
themselves. ‘Their first necessity was to pro- | ages came to understand their true position. 
vide themselves with some sort of shelter, and | They saw that the white men were starving, 
the only one which they could procure was a| and that upon their death their propert 
kind of hut, of which two rocks, respectively | would be left behind them without the neces- 
six and four feet high, and about eight feet | sity for any purchase. They, therefore, re- 
apart, formed two sides, whilst walls of stones | fused to enter into any negotiation for the 
—— = — se ei oer — wd dogs, pig would they undertehe, 
with moss and sand—were buut at each end | though pressed to do so, to convey them in 
of the rocks, and at a distance of fourteen | dog-aisdges cither to Dr. Kane A to the 
feet from each other. The lower of the two | Danish settlement of Upernavik. This state 
rocks had a lateral cleft which served as a | of things at last became intolerable, and Dr. 
= oe iw’ gt ag of bp oo | ony oo on % a — a 
ve aor “4 ons ee “sie ae rl ‘Be | his lite, — with great ; 4 culty ob- 
pole and rafters, whilst the sails were | tained some dogs and contrived a sledge, 
stretched over them and secured by heavy | they sct out, but after a journey of a very few 
stones. Moss was collected to serve as|miles most of them were so exhausted that 
a. This ae se 0 as cs | the eegaarere se a re 
obtaining sand, was most laborious. The | vious. ey contrived by almost intolerable 
snow was never less than a foot deep, and exertion to get back to the hut. How they 
cartloads of it were often removed before a | reached it theynever knew, so stupefied were 
single lump of moss was discovered. The | they with pain and fatigue. The sledge was 
only instrument available for shovelling the |then refittted, and after a short rest, two 
sand into its place was atin dinner-plate. | of the party—for whose conveyance it was 
These difficulties, however, were overcome— | sufficient—set out again, and reached the 
the hut was completed, and thatched with; ship in safety. The remainder stayed be- 
ne he foot a Pe _ party mae —_- a of omy pea but — 
odged in it, they had only a few pounds of | wards a large party of E:squimaux with sev- 
pork, a little bread, a few pounds of rice and | eral sledges and teams of dogs came to visit 
flour, and some meat biscuit. “Altogether,” | them, and again refused either to sell or to 
says Dr. Hayes, “ we had not enough to fur- | lend the means of conveyance. The oppor- 
nish us with full rations during a single week, | tunity which their presence offered could 
and we were trying to make our stock suffice | not be neglected. They were coaxed into 
for a longer period. Already we were upon | good-humor by jokes and presents, and a 
the shortest daily allowance which our labors | pot of soup was prepared for them, into 
permitted. Men working during twelve or | which Dr. Hayes a hat a vial of laudanum. 
fourteen hours of the twenty-four in a tem- | Whilst they were asleep, the party went out, 
— e en — ant min large —— ne amass ses a — 
amount of food to sustain them. e were | set off at full gallop towards the brig. e 
becoming thin and weak and were constantly | dogs, however, which are little better than 
hungry.” : _ , | Wolves, were very wild and extremely res- 
The hut was finished about the beginning tive, and one team fairly broke loose, and car- 
of es crn —— which the — the sledge yes to the wr) a — 
party underwent in it for the next nine or | however, passed over a considerable part o 
ten weeks are altogether unequalled even in | the journey towards the brig before the Es- 
arctic adventure. They were quite unable |quimaux recovered from the effects of the 
to procure food by hunting, as they only suc- | laudanum and pursued them. At last, how- 
ceeded in trapping two or three foxes, and |ever, they were overtaken. Thereupon re- 
they were obliged to eke out their small jlying on their guns, and on the influence 
stock of provisions by eating quantities of | which their moral and intellectual power con- 
rock lichen which, “when at its maximum | fers upon civilized men, Dr. Hayes’ party 
growth, is about an inch in diameter and of | declared that they must and would return to 
the thickness of a wafer.” “ When boiled, | the brig, and that the Esquimaux must take 
it makes a glutinous fluid, which is slightly them. Ultimately they succeeded ; and, after 
nutritious.” Its principal use was, that by | a frightful journey, during which they tray- 
filling the stomac! it kept off the sensation | elled one hundred and fifty miles in forty 
of hunger ; but it produced a painful diar-| hours in a temperature of 48° below zero, 
rhea. The only additional resource which they reached the brig in safety. The Esqui- 
the party had to look to was that of occa- maux were well paid and dismissed in great 
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glee; and Dr. Hayes’ party rejoined their i trast which his work and Dr. Kane’s afford 
commander, and under his guidance effected | to the nonsense and bombast which are the 
their return to America the following spring. | plagues of American literature, favor the 

It is only fair to Dr. Hayes to observe, in | impression which most American books pro- 
conclusion, that the modesty and good taste | duce, that, in the United States, the fool of 
with which he tells his story are just what | the family—being cut off from the legitimate 
might have been expected from the nature | fields of enterprise open to him in this coun- 
of the exploits which it relates. The con- \try—is reduced to literature or politics. 





Tue London Times has an editorial on the re- | that the principle of authority and the venera- 
cently published letter of Lord Macaulay on the | tion for law should be destroyed, and no curb 
subject of American institutions. It endorses | should remain strong enough to rein in the head- 
the views of Macaulay, and goes even further, | long course of democratic passion. 
as shown by the following extract from the arti-; | ‘Lord Macaulay could say, in 1857, that in 
cle in question. England the supreme power was in the hands of 

‘* After all, considering the transitory nature ye wow bo igor seeder ser hag cae an edu- 
of human things, the prospect of a crisis which naa AY itd ie ve ae is and knows itself 
is not to take effect till we are considerably ad- | '° = eepty sntereste fe t de wiper oh aeste | 
vanced in the twentieth century may not have = —_ ce pe 0 4 oe ‘a —o 
much terror for the American republic, which, | 0 “ ye ry . hw ye mene. “Th — 
young as it is, has witnessed the French Revolu- an panes : pencil vedi “ata "= 1 ane 
tion, the wars of Napoleon, the upheaving of | 1°. ag oe firn queccen: gr aciereghe-yi8? tee 
1830, and the general overthrow of 1848. ‘The ” 19.0 spsnep bey noe ae vee 
evils of the American government do not, unfor- ; pf we ey orate i ae ex ay Mae which 
tunately, require ahundred years toripen. ‘They | 7S. "sale ‘on <_< aoe 7 SORE ee a one - 
are even now fast growing to maturity. Long panera ‘teEnel ry we aed _ nd OF 
before New England shall have become as popu- ~s 7 per ick on sept hey ee 
lous as Old England, long before the ruling | 108° W id nena ood 7 _ eaten in the negative 
power in the state shall find itself in the condi- pn — - lined ve et * Lae 
tion of wanting a meal, and be driven by indi- fa ae ‘. erent ne BY rich tl _ pn 
gence to plunder, there is reason to fear that the a oe Khe REREs OF 6 HOSy WaKn they SaaS 
institutions of America will have run their des- | MY 0 not trust. 
tined career and been superseded by something 
far less specious, and perhaps far less tolerable, 
than they are. 

“We do not speak of electoral corruption and 
intimidation ; we know by experience that cor- 
ruption and intimidation are disorders which, 
though diseracing and enfeebling, are not mor- 
tal; but we do speak of the frightfully increas- 
ing corruption and venality of the executive and 
legislatures of the different states ; of the tyranny 
of the majority, which tramples not only on the 
minority, but on the law itself; of the contempt 
into which the judicial office, held for short pe- 
riods and elected by a very low franchise, has 
fallen; and of the utter distrust which the na- 
tion itself feels of the ability of its institutions ’ f ; 
to answer the end and objects of civilized gov-|_ At Verviers, in Belgium, the other day, a 
ernment—the security of property, the protection | lady was seen, about three o’clock, in full dress, 
of individual liberty, and the pure and upright | on the top of a very high house. She was de- 
administration of the public revenue. The dan- | lirious with fever. After endeavoring to prevail 
ger that most nearly besets America is, that | On her to come down, two slaters went after her; 
those institutions which the fathers of the present | 48 soon as she saw them, she leaped from the 
generation of Americans believed to be perfect, | house into the court. Fortunately, her immense 
and praised with an ardor corresponding to their | crinoline, spreading out like a parachute, broke 
belief, the children of the present generation of | her fall, and she received only some slight in- 
Americans should learn to dislike and despise ; | Juries. 





Tue “ Heart of the Andes” has been again 
boxed up and sent to England—the artist, For- 
rest, who is executing the line engraving of it, 
requiring it in the finish of his work. Mr. 
Church will soon remove his atelier from the 
Studio Building in Tenth Street, to the “‘ Heart 
of the Hudson,” the lovely region opposite Catts- 
kill, where he is building himself a house. His 
brilliant Sunset, which, like nearly all the good 
pictures recently painted by our artists, is going 
to Baltimore, is nearly finished, and promises to 
be one of the most striking of his later produc- 
tions. 
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MR. HOLMAN HUNT’S PICTURE. 

THE masterpiece of Mr. Holman Hunt, 
The Finding of Our Saviour in the Temple, 
forms an exhibition by itself in Bond Street. 
It is the work of well-spent years, and al- 
though not large, may furnish even careless 
visitors with matter for an hour or two of 
study. Full as it is of delicate and noble 
thoughts, it hardly once has failed in their 
expression. To the first glance the picture is 
a disappointment. There is a riot of bright 
colors that attack the eye and threaten to 
deny it allrepose. But the eye does find rest. 
The bright colors are legitimately used, for 
they are those of Eastern costume, furniture, 
and vestments of the Temple set in the 
midst of the glory of the Temple in its day 
of splendor. The work is free also, singu- 
larly free, from one fault of the school 
through which Mr. Hunt has passed. There 
is no defect of perspective and no absence of 
atmosphere. ‘The faithful rendering of dif- 
ferent atmospheric effects is, indeed, one of 
the great charms of the picture, considered 
merely as a work of art. There are objects 
seen in outer air, both near and distant, and 
there is wonderful truth in the expression of 
the distances and shadows under the beauti- 
ful arches and among the painted glass within 
the temple roof. 

We are tempted, perhaps, during the first 
minute or two to turn from figure to figure, 
but it is not very long before the unity of the 
entire design is strongly felt. There is the 
vacant plece among the Rabbis, from which 
the boy Jesus has but an instant before risen 
to meet Joseph and his mother. The two 
Rabbis with whom especially he had held ar- 
gument, have his words yet in their ears; 
one, with the gesture of attentive mental 
noting still upon his hands, considers deeply, 
while the other, of acute and eager tempera- 
ment, grasps tightly the book of the law and 
in his heat of argument, unmindful of the in- 
terruption from without, still zealously di- 
rects his answer towards the boy as he now 
stands before his parents. Exquisite in its 
conception is that central group of the Holy 
Family. Joseph had laid his hand on the 
boy’s arm, and at the instant which the pic- 
ture represents, the mother, who has sought 
for her child sorrowing, has slipped her hand 
with a double endearment under the hand of 
Joseph, and is drawing her son to her bosom. 
At the same time she bends to kiss him with 
lips upon which the quiver of sorrow is yet 





passing into a smile of ineffable tenderness 
and mother’s eyes that tell of the day’s tears. | 
Behind the son and mother Joseph stands, | 
and looks down with benignant face upon | 
the love and satisfaction of the mother whose | 
grief now is at an end. The child, with! 
eyes that look beyond the scene, with one | 
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foot advanced as for determined travel upon 
a way not that of his mother, is with his 
right hand mechanically tightening his girdle, 
while his left hand lies, not passively but 
with a loving pressure, on his mother’s arm. 
Behind them and behind the Rabbis, in the 
airy distance of the Temple, a natural in- 
cident of the place foreshadows what shall 
come. A child is being carried up for con- 
secration, and the Lamb of Sacrifice is taken 
from the ewe, who is restrained from fol- 
lowing. 

The vigorous form of the boy Jesus, whose 
thoughtful eyes look out as upon centuries to 
come, is in the middle of the picture. On, 
the left there is a door leading to an outer 
court. Outside the door sits, after the old 
manner, a blind and crippled beggar. Blind 
Ignorance, sitting outside the Temple on the 
left of the scene, is balanced on the right 
with a fine study of blind learning within. 
It is the figure of the chief Rabbi, blind with 
age, indifferent to what is passing while he 
holds the sacred roll of the law in its rich 
cover, and knows that a youth at his fect de- 
fends it from the flies that, but for his busy 
fan, might settle on it with their desecrating 
touch. Between the outer and the inner ig- 
norance the Spirit of the Gospcl stands. 
Beyond the outer court is the great entrance 
to the House of God, and builders are at 
work upon it. All but the beautiful crown- 
ing stone is there, and that we see the build- 
ers fashioning. 

We might dwell at much length upon de- 
tails such as these, but we have said enough 
to show how worthy Mr. Hunt’s work is of 
close and careful reading. Let us add that 
whatever allegory or spiritual suggestion 
there is in the picture is obtained without the 
aid of one forced incident. A natural scene 
is presented, upon the surface of which noth- 
ing appears that might not very probably be 
happening. Even the hovering of a dove 
over the Saviour’s head is obtained by the 
simple introduction of a flight into the Temple 
of the doves kept in the court for sale to 
those who make offerings. A servant of the 
Temple is perceived in the middle distance 
waving a shawl to drive them out, and some 
fly while some flutter in the act of turning. 

One fault, common among the pre-Rafiael- 
ites may possibly have clung to Mr. Holman 
Hunt in the designing of his picture. We 
are not perfectly sure that space has every- 
where been allowed for the concealed por- 
tions of the bodies and legs of one or two of 
the Rabbis and of those behind their circle. 
Perhaps we do not know the full extent of a 
Jew’s power of folding himself up. Possi- 
bly we are quite wrong in our impression. 
It was hastily formed, and has been incom- 
pletely verified. In presence of a work so 
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full of the best matter for thought, we have 
felt little disposition to spend time in search- 
ing out defect.—Examiner. 





MR. CROPSY’S PICTURE—AUTUMN ON 
THE HUDSON. 

Tus fine picture, now on private view in 
the artist’s studio, deserves particular atten- 
tion as a work of the American pencil. The 
scene is a valley opening on the Hudson be- 
tween Newbury and West Point, in the 
neighborhood of Sunnyside, the pleasant 
sejour of Washington Irving during his last 
years. The grand size of the picture, which 
renders it impossible to exhibit it in any 
large collection with justice to its merits, 
affords the artist a superb expanse of pros- 
pect, and a variety of detail which he has 
used to the best advantage. The water is 
an inlet of the noble stream, with the char- 
acter of a lake; a range of mountains forms 
the background, while the foreground, in 





which consists the great charm of the work, 
is a wild and undulating woodland, glowing 
in the magic coloring of the falling year, as 
it paints meadow and forest with the diver- 
sity of vivid hues characteristic of the vege- 
tation of the New World. We have before 
us the warm and mellow repose of a glorious 
day in autumn among trees and flowers thst 
are mostly new to us; and we are assured 
by those who have seen American nature 
face to face that Mr. Cropsy paints her fea- 
tures with perfect fidelity, finding ample 
scope for his higher art in his harmonious 
grouping of objects and tints, the latter dif- 
ficult in proj ortion to the brilliancy of the 
colors and strength of the contrasts to be re- 
produced. ‘The picture will bear minute ex- 
amination into its details, after its general 
effect has been appreciated. It has already 
attracted numerous visitors, and will increase 
the artist’s well-earned reputation as the 
painter of his native landscape.—Hzaminer. 





Tue annual banquet at the Royal Academy 
took place on 5th May. As usual, Sir Charles 
Eastlake presided, and made a great number of 
speeches. Lord Palmerston, Lord John Rus- 
sell, Mr. Sidney Herbert, the duke of Somer- 
set, and other distinguished persons, also spoke. 
But, although the report in full of the evening’s 
proceedings occupies four columns of close type, 
there is little that can be extracted of interest to 
the reader. One novelty characterized the even- 
ing. The president proposed “the Interests of 
Literature,” and Mr. Motley, an American, and 
author of Zhe Rise of the Dutch Republic, was 
called upon to answer for his brethren. He 
said :— 

“T rise to express my gratitude and my em- 
barrassment. 1 came here to feast my cyes and 
my ears, to admire the works of English genius 
which adorn the walls, and to listen to those 
men whose eloquence has delighted us to-night, 
and has so often rung through Europe. But I 
came to listen and to admire only; for most un- 
fortunately I have neither the habit nor the gift 
of public speech, and it is only for the sake of 
thanking vou most fervently, but most briefly 
and simply, for the honor you bestow in men- 
tioning my name before so distinguished an as- 
sembly, that I venture to rise at all. Some one 
of your own illustrious authors should have re- 
sponded to the toast of ‘ Literature ’—some one 
to the manner born. And yet I believe that no 


true-hearted American can ever account himself 


quite a foreigner when his foot treads the soil 


of Britain. For myself I can only say that the 
innumerable acts of kindness, the warm-hearted, 
friendly offices bestowed upon me, very, very 
far above my humble deserts, during my res 
idence in this land, would require far more elo- 
quent lips than mine adequately to acknowledge 
them. I have only, then, to confess myself an 
honest bankrupt in ability to express or repay 
my obligations. Ibeg you once more to accept 
my most respectful thanks, and to assure you 
that your true English kindness is registered 
where every day I turn the leaf to read it.” 
( Cheers.) 





Mr. E. Antnony of this city has just pub- 
lished some seventy or eighty stereoscopic views 
of Californian scenery, including the renowned 
falls, the big trees, and most of the wonders of 
the golden state. The mountain scenery pre- 
sents some of the deepest precipices known. 
The Yo-Semite Valley and Falls are illustrated 
by several views. One of the views shows a 
man standing at the foot of one of the big trees; 
it does not look as though he could cut it down 
in a lifetime. Two or three scenes in a kanyon 
give a vivid idea of the darkness and rocks and 
tumbling water which make this new world nec- 
essary toname them. There are charming views 
along the Merced River, complete panoramic 
views of San Francisco, some views of Sacra- 
mento, and, not least in interest, the scene of 





Broderick’s murder.—Z7ibune. 








From The Boston Journal, 29th May. 
DEATH OF REV. THEODORE PARKER. 
Tue telegraph brings the tidings of the 
death of Rev. Theodore Parker—an event 
not altogether unanticipated, but which 
nevertheless will be heavy news to many 
warm personal friends and parishioners. Mr. 
Parker was one of the remarkable men of | 
the day, and his influence (whether for good 
or evil we will not undertake to decide, for hu- 
man judgment is fallible) has probably been 
greater than that of any preacher in this coun- 
try, if we may except Wesley and Channing. 
Mr. Parker was born in Lexington, Mass., 
on the 24th of August, 1810. His father 
was a farmer, and Theodore prepared himself 
for college as best he could. He worked on 
the farm, taught school winters, but studied 
incessantly. One day he swung the scythe 
from sunrise to sunset upon his father’s 
meadow, and the next entered Harvard Col- 
lege. While there, he improved his oppor- 
tunities, made use of every moment, and 
graduated a finished scholar. This was not 
enough. He could not content himself with 
the knowledge possessed by an ordinary col- 
lege graduate. ‘The literature of Europe and 
the east was locked away from him, and so 
he sat down and mastered the French lan- 
guage, till it was as familiar to his tongue as 
* houschold words.” Ile then studied Ger- 
man, and enjoyed the pleasure of reading 
the great German authors and poets in their 
own language. The Italian, the Spanish, 
the Persian, and indeed all still more diffi- 
cult languages, were made his own, until the 
civilized world, and parts half civilized, were 
within his reach. After due preparation Mr. 
Parker entered the ministry, and was settled 
as pastor over a Unitarian church in West 
Roxbury, Massachusetts. He first excited 
the suspicions of the religious world by the 
delivery of a sermon in South Boston, upon 
the occasion of the ordination of the Rev. 
Mr. Shackford, in the early part of the year 
1841. We make a single quotation from 
this sermon, which will indicate its charac- 
ter:— 


“It has been assumed at the onset, it would 
seem with no sufficient reason, without the small- 
est pretence on its writers’ part, that all of its 
authors were infallibly and miraculously in- 
spired, so that they could commit no error of 
doctrine or fact. Men have been bid to close 
their eyes at the obvious difference between Luke 
and John; the serious disagreement between 
Paul and Peter ; to believe, on the smallest evi- 
dence, accounts which shock the moral sense 
and revolt the reason, and tend to place Jesus 
in the same series with Mercules and Apollonius 
of Tyana. 

“, . . An idolatrous regard for the imperfect 
Scripture of God’s word is the apple of Atalanta, 





which defeats theologians running for the hand 
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of divine truth. But the current notions re- 
specting the infallible inspiration of the Bible 
have no foundation in the Bible itself.” 


This sermon created a good deal of ex- 
citement among the Unitarian body, espe- 
cially the conservatives. They were not sat- 
isfied that a man holding such views should 
have the reputation of being a Unitarian 
clergyman in good standing. At this time 
Mr. Parker left the country for Europe, 
where he remained for about three years, 
making the acquaintance of many of its most 
learned and philanthropic men. Among 
others, we may mention the name of Thomas 
Carlisle, who continued his warm friend and 
admirer. Inthe autumn of 1844 he returned, 
and exchanged pulpits with the Rev. Mr. 
Sargent of Boston, a Unitarian clergyman. 
The conservative Unitarians were exceed- 
ingly indignant that Mr. Sargent should ad- 
mit such a heretic into his pulpit, and they 
commenced a persecution against him which 
obliged him to resign his charge. The Rev. 
Mr. Clarke, another Boston clergyman, soon 
after offered his pulpit to Mr. Parker, which 
resulted in great excitement and loss of 
members to the church. 

Soon after, Mr. Parker was virtually ex- 
communicated from the Unitarian body. He 
had powerful friends everywhere in the re- 
gion of Boston: he had warm sympathizers 
in the Unitarian church, but they were not 
of sufficient numerical strength to be of ser- 
vice. His church in West Roxbury was 
crowded; his Boston admirers came out 
every Sunday in large numbers to hear him. 
At last they were determined that he should 
be entirely independent, and invited him to 
preach to them in the Melodeon. He ac- 
cepted their invitation, and was scttled as 
their pastor, in the old Puritan fashion. 
There were no rites or ceremonies connected 
with his society ; he did not administer bap- 
tism or communion, and there is in fact no 
church organization. 

Mr. Parker continued to preach to large 
audiences in the Music Hall for several years, 
and until failing health admonished him that 
he must bring his labors to a close. He 
went abroad about a year ago, hoping, but 
not expecting, a partial recovery. 

The published productions of Mr. Parker 
have been quite numerous, though mostly 
confined to theological works. In the year 
1842 he published a 12mo volume, entitled, 
“A Discourse on Matters pertaining to 
Religion;” in 1843, a translation of “De 
Watte’s Introduction to the Old Testament,” 
in two 8vo volumes; in 1843, also a 12mo 
volume of * Critical and Miscellaneous Writ- 
ings;” in 1852, “ Occasional Sermons and 


Speeches,” in two 12mo volumes; in 1853, 
‘Ten Sermons on Religion,” in one 12mo 
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volume; in 1854, ‘Sermons of Theism, | 
Atheism, and the Popular Theology,” in 
one 12mo volume. ‘The first of these has 
reached a fourth edition, all the others have 
reached a second, and with the exception of 
De Watte, all have been translated into Ger- 
man. In 1855, he published “ Additional 
_ Sermons and Speeches,” in two 12mo vol- 

umes; in the same year, “The Trial of 
Theodore Parker for the Misdemeanor of a 
Speech in Fancuil Hall against Kidnapping, 
with the Defense,” in one 8vo volume. Be- 
sides these, he has published in pamphlets, 
“ The Moral Dangers incident to Prosperity,” 
‘Consequences of an Immoral Principle,” 
“ Of Immortal Life,” ‘“* The Functions of a 
Teacher of Religion,” “ A New Lesson for the 
Day,” and “ The Great Battle between Slav- 
ery and Freedom,” “ A Sermon on Old Age,” 
a Farewell Letter to his Society ; and sev- 
eral other discourses the titles of which we 
cannot now recall. 

As a social reformer Mr. Parker was not 
less widely known than for his theological 
views. Le was radical and uncompromis- 
ing, and even intolerant, in treating of slay- 
ery and its evils. He was also the uncom- 
promising enemy of all social vices. However 
men might differ from him in opinion they 
could not but feel that he was sincere and 
honest, in his theological and social ideas. 
And the purity of his life commanded the 
respect of all. 

Mr. Parker was a ripe scholar, a vigorous 
thinker, and a fearless expounder. ‘The | 
great influence which he unquestionably ex- 
erted was based upon his intellectual quali- 
ties, for a more finished speaker never en- 
tered the pulpit. His sermons were essays, 
which were at once brilliant and profound, 
and excited admiration even where they 
failed to lead captive the intellect. 





From The Transcript, 29th May. 

Tue friends of this eminent man will not 
be surprised at the intelligence of his death, 
es that event has been expected by them for 
more thana month. Mr. Parker, for the last 
twenty years, was in such constant antago- 
nism with the majority of his countrymen on 
almost all questions of politics, theology, and 
morals, and created so many bitter cnemies 


THEODORE PARKER. 





during his career, that some time will pass 
before any fair estimate of his powers, his | 
conduct and his influence can be made. He | 
was born in Lexington, Mass., in 1810, was | 
educated at Cambridge, and graduated at | 
the Theological School in 1886. THe, was | 
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settled as a Unitarian minister at West Rox- 
bury, and was highly esteemed by his parish. 
In 1841, he delivered at the ordination of 
the Rev. Charles C. Shackford, at South 
Boston, his celebrated sermon on ‘The 
Transient and Permanent in Christianity,” 
which was the beginning of a series of theo- 


‘logical works of the most radical character. 


In 1845, the ‘ Twenty-Eighth Congrega- 
tional Church” was formed, and Mr. Parker 
was invited to become its pastor. This so- 
ciety first held its meetings at the Melodeon, 
and grew gradually to be such a power in 
the community, that in a few years it re- 
moved to the Music Hall, which was filled 
every Sunday morning. The character of 
Mr. Parker’s preaching is too well-known 
to need anycomment. We understand that 
letters to his friends, written a few days be- 
fore his death, represent him as firm in his 
religious views, and only regretting that he 
had not expended greater energy in their 
statement and diffusion. 

This is not the place or the time to at- 
tempt an analysis of Mr. Parker’s mind and 
character. Some of his qualities, however, 
stand so plainly out to the eye, that none 


| but the prejudiced can avoid sceing them. 


He had the character of a Puritan with the 
mind of a Rationalist; and he carried into 
his “liberal” theology all the resolution and 
relentlessness which characterized the think- 
ing of the old Puritan divines. It was this 
sturdiness, tenacity, and pugnacity of dispo- 
sition, which separated him from most of the 
men of his intellectual class. Connected 
with this carnestness of character, was his 
unwearied industry and insatiable activity, 
and connected with it also was his incapac- 
ity to do justice to other and opposite minds. 

His opinions had so grown into his nature, 
seemed to him so unquestionably true, that 
he did not appreciate the sentiments, the 
perceptions and the arguments of differently 
constituted and differently cultured intelli- 
gences, and was too _ to call that coward- 
ice or hypocrisy which was only difference 
ofthinking. Though tothe public he seemed 
in his uncompromising utterance of his views 
and judgments to have the harshness as weli 
as the hardihood of the reformer, it is said 
that his private friends valued him as much 
for his tenderness and benevolence of heart 
as for the stronger and fiercer qualities of 
his nature; and doubtless a fair review of 
his writings would detect in them almost as 
many passages of gentle and genial feeling 
as of moral passion. 
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DEATH OF LADY BYRON. 


WE learn by the Glasgow that on the 17th 
instant Lady Byron, the widow of the great 
poet, died at London, in the sixty-sixth year 
of her age. She was born in 1794, and was 
the only daughter and heir of Sir Ralph 
Milbanke Noel, Baronet. In 1856 she suc- 

eeded to the barony of Wentworth. She 
was married to Lord Byron in 1815—the 
union proving, as is well known, most un- 
happy to both husband and wife, and he 
lived with his wife only some thirteen days. 
Their only child, 

“ Ada, sole daughter of my housé and heart,” 


was married to Earl Lovelace, and died 
eight years ago. 

The marriage of Byron with Miss Milbanke 
was one prompted by motives of interest. 

Lord Byron, in one of his letters, gives the 
following description of Lady Byron during 
the time of their engagement: “ What an 
odd situation and friendship is ours! With- 
out one spark of love on either side, and pro- 
duced by circumstances which, in gencral, 
lead to coldness on one side and aversion on 
the other. She is a very superior woman, 
and very little spoiled, which is strange in 
an heiress—a girl of twenty—a peeress that 
is to be in her own right—an only child and 
a savante who has always had her own way. 
She is a poctess, a mathematician, and, 
withal, very kind, generous, and gentle, and 
with very little pretension.” 

Even at his wedding, the thoughts of his 
first love—of Mary Chaworth of Annesley 
Hall, whom he so poetically termed his 
“Bright Morning Star of Annesley,” was 
present to his imagination. Annesley Hall 
and all its fond associations floated like a 


| vision before his thoughts, even when at the 
altar, and on the point of pronouncing his 
nuptial vows. A marriage contracted under 
|such circumstances could not but be un- 
‘happy. The poet has alluded to it in some 
\of his most impassioned strains of regret. 
| Washington Irving says that in one of his 
manuscripts, written long after his marriage, 
|having accidentally mentioned Miss Cha- 
worth as “my M. A. C.,” “ Alas,” exclaims 
‘he with a sudden burst of fecling, “ why do 
‘I say my? Our union would have healed 
| feuds in which blood had been shed by cur 
| fathers ; it would have joined lands broad and 
rich; it would have joined at least one heart, 
and two persons not ill-matched in years, 
and—and—and—what has been the result ?” 

It is unfortunate for the late Lady Byron 
that only by her union with Byron, and its 
unhappy results, is she known to the world 
at large. Her private life has been ruth- 
lessly invaded, and all her domestic troubles 
exposed to the gaze of the world. It should 
be remembered that Byron treated her in a 
manner calculated to alienate the affections 
of any woman, and that it was the public 
odium following his treatment of her which 
— him to leave England and live in 

taly. 

Lady Byron took an active intcrest in 
philanthropic and benevolent movements, 
and in 1856 she sent a gift of three hundred 
and fifty dollars to the New England Kansas 
Emigration Society. We can scarcely recall 
a lady of the present century whose name 
has been so often brought before the public, 
and in such a singular way, by her relations 
with others, rather than by any desire or ef- 
fort on her part to obtain publicity.—N. Y. 
Evening Post, 30th May. 








Tue Patent-Wood or Fibrous-Slab Company 
of London, working under Bielefield’s patent, 
showed at the great exhibition beautiful samples 
of another manufacture, composed, according to 
Kletzinsky, of hemp and flax waste, siliciate of 
potash (soluble glass), clay (fifty per cent), a 
little asphaltum and copperas, beside coloring 
matters. This is a sort of mineralized papier 
maché, and serves for venecring or ornamental 
panelling, as well as for architectural mouldings, 
reliefs, ete., and has been used for chandeliers. 
A bust of Flaxman, executed in this material, 
was much admired at the London exhibition. 


ARTIFICIAL Woop.—It is said in the Deutsche 
Geuerbe-Zeitung that sawdust can be made over 
into wood by mingling it intimately with one- 
eighth its weight of powdered rosin, and pressing 
the mixture, cheese like, between hot iron plates, 
enclosed by frames corresponding in size to the 
dimensions of the required board. It is easy to 
give the artificial wood any required color, to 
marble or grain it, as desired. It may be 
moulded or wrought to any pattern. We be- 
lieve that while such sawdust boards may be 





valuable for ornamental purposes, they cannot 
be of much use where strength is required. 
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From The Saturday Review, 12th May. 
THE SICILIAN INSURRECTION. 

Ir cannot be denied that King Victor Em- 
manuel and Count Cavour have recently lost 
some portion of their popularity in England. 
The abandonment of Savoy and Nice was 
accompanied by circumstances which, to the 
dedement of a free nation, appeared in the 

ighest degree distasteful. Diplomatic as- 
surances scarcely reconcileable even with 
verbal truth were followed up by active 
complicity in the immoral French orgy of 
universal suffrage. The functionaries who 
managed the mock vote were nominated by 
the Sardinian Government, although they 
received their instructions from the imperial 
agents. Unfortunately, the king and his 
minister, touching a great deal of pitch, have 
not escaped defilement; yet even a severe 
moralist may dispute the unhesitating con- 
demnation which attends both their past 
actions and their tages intentions. From 
the necessity of their position they have been 
compelled to co-operate with an unscrupulous 
master, whose schemes of selfish aggrandize- 
ment keep Europe in constant uneasiness. 
It was certain that the Emperor Napoleon 
would attempt to prevent the annexation of 
Tuscany if his recent ally refused to pay the 
stipulated price of his past services in a form 
which was dictated as authoritatively as the 
substance of the concession. The forced 
barter of one territory for another was ac- 
cordingly represented as a friendly transac- 
tion, recommended by the earnest wishes of 
the population which was to be transferred. 
The king, who had exposed his life and 
throne for the cause of Italy, is not to be too 
severely blamed if he sullied the delicacy of 
his reputation rather than endanger the 
result of so many sacrifices. No dynastic 
advantage would have justified the arts and 
evasions which may to some degree be ex- 
cused if they were necessary conditions of 
the liberation of the Peninsula. When Vic- 
tor Emmanuel accepted the aid and the 
consequent patronage of France, he virtually 
renounced the hope of a spotless career. It 
is the redeeming feature of his choice that 
he alone, of all living potentates, has strug- 
gied, and made war, and perhaps intrigued, 
for an idea. The constitution of a great in- 
digenous power, which may set France and 
Austria at defiance, may well be the worthy 
object of an unselfish ambition. The Sardin- 
ian Government undoubtedly meditates a 
new conflict with Austria whenever it appears 
practicable to rescue Venetia from foreign 
domination. There is no proof that similar 
designs are positively entertained against 
the two remaining governments of Italy ; but 
internal revolution may at any moment draw 
Victor Emmanuel into a conflict with the 





king of Naples or with the pope. His pol- 
icy is, even at this moment, barely conform- 
able to the rules of international law, and 
the Sicilian insurrection may possibly force 
him to interfere without the advantage of a 
technical justification. 

The enterprise of Garibaldi, though it is 
probably unauthorized, evidently tends to 
compromise the government which so lately 
employed him. An independent adventurer 
who, in the intervals of his exploits, is a 
lieutenant-general in a regular army, cannot 
be effectually disavowed when he period- 
ically resumes his individual character. The 
French journalist who lately denounced Gari- 
baldi as a pirate, probably failed to remember 
the precedent of Lafayette and Rochambeau 
in America. Individual aid to insurgents 
is irregular and unlawful, but it may be jus- 
tified by success, or even by a sustained con- 
flict ; and Garibaldi probably hopes that the 
Sardinian Government will soon be forced 
to adopt and to legalize his enterprise. 
Another French writer replies that it is not 
more piratical to assist oppressed country- 
men than to command, like Lamoriciére, an 
army of foreign mercenaries for the purpose 
of keeping a native population subject to an 
odious despotism. It is no doubt a nobler 
task for an Italian soldier to aid the Sicilians 
than for a Frenchman to serve under the 
banner of the pope, but strict law is on this 
occasion opposed to moral sentiment. Gen- 
eral Lamorici¢re holds a commission under 
a legitimate sovereign, who would commit 
no offence under international law if he 
employed his regiments to shoot down the 
inhabitants of Rome as often as they ap- 
peared in the streets. Garibaldi, with a 
great cause to support, for the moment suf- 
fers the disadvantage of not fighting under 
a recognized flag. It is impossible to recon- 
cile the legal rights of established govern- 
ments with the claims of the nation on the 
services of all Italians. According to the 
lotter of the law, Garibaldi is a foreigner 
at Palermo, as a Russian is a foreigner in 
London; but common sense, in the case of 
countries which, like Germany and Italy, 
are split up into various states, has always 
recognized a joint nationality as excusing 
an easy transfer of allegiance. Subjects of 
other German princes have often become 
ministers of state,.and generals in Austria 
and Prussia without imputation on their 
loyalty. Garibaldi might for the same reason 
have legitimately served the king of Naples; 
and, when he leads the revolted Sicilians, he 
is properly an insurgent and not a pirate. 

The filibuster, Walker, in Nicaragua, was 
a mere adventurer, seeking power and for- 
tune by conquering, with the aid of foreign- 


| ers like himself, a population wholly alien in 
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blood, language, and religion. Garibaldi’s | in the event of a rupture, at once assume the 
expedition, although it exposes him to the | arbitrament of peace and war. Lamoriciére, 
possible consequences of an illegal attempt, | notwithstanding the insignificant amount of 
becomes a man of honor and self-devotion so | his present force, is not an adversary to be 
well that, even if he fails to prosper, no can- | despised ; and yet the political significance 
did mind will regard it as treason. If he | of his position is more formidable than his 
can land, and, even for a short time, main- | military ability. ‘The Emperor Napoleon has 
tain himself in the field, he will be entitled, | consented to his assumption of command in 
as fully as Lafayette himself, to all the im-|a well-founded confidence that the presence 
munities and courtesies of war. The pro- ‘of a French general at Rome will furnish at 
longation of the struggle is highly dangerous | the same time a check on Sardinia and a 
to the Neapolitan government; but, on the|hold on the pope. If excommunications 
other hand, the absence of any mutinous threaten to become more vehement or more 
demonstration on the part of the Sicilian | personal, the champion of Catholicism may, 
regiments shows that there are formidable | at the imperial will, be suddenly recalled 
obstacles to the success of the insurrection. | from his post; and, on the other hand, an; 
A rising on the mainland would change all | attack on a French commander may at pleas- 
the conditions of the contest; and perhaps | ure be treated as an act of hostility to France. 
at the last moment the king, in imitation of | There is much reason to fear that in the 
his father, might surprise the world with a | event of a southward extension of the Italian 








constitution. 

The internal conflicts and quarrels of dif- | 
ferent European nations are not altogether | 
consolatory to those who watch with anxiety | 
the designs of that great aggressive monarchy | 
which owes its strength to its unbroken 
unity. Prussian patriots, at a moment when | 
their country is arming to defend itself) 
against France, can, it seems, find no more 
urgent duty than the expulsion of Austria 
from the confederation, and there is too much 
reason to fear that the north of Italy will 
soon be engaged in war with the south. It 
would have been better that the national 
unity should consolidate itself by degrees ; 
nor is there any reason to suppose that the 
king of Sardinia would have rejected a loyal 
offer of a cordial alliance with Naples. The 
Italian Bourbons, notwithstanding their deep 
degradation, have become acclimatized into 
native princes; and, if they had been will- 
ing to share in the defence of the peninsula 
again Transalpine strangers, they might long 
have divided with Sardinia the sovereignty 
of their common country. It is, perhaps, 
the strongest proof of their criminality that 
resistance to their government is felt in all 
parts of Italy as a national concern. 

The result of a conflict between the Nea- 
politan government and Sardinia could not 
long be doubtful. Even in numbers the | 
southern armies would be outmatched, and | 





Kingdom, some further compensation or 
equivalent would become necessary to lull 
French timidity once more to sleep. Savoy 
and Nice have quieted the alarms which were 
occasioned by the annexation of Tuscany. 
The success of Garibaldi in Sicily, or the 
march of a Sardinian army beyond the Ga- 
rigliano, would probably revive the vested 
rights of the Murat family to the throne of 
Naples. In the midst of innumerable dan- 
gers and grave uncertainties, Italy may find 
some consolation in the knowledge that an 
independence hardly won and gallantly de- 
fended will last longer than any boon which 
might have been conceded by the author of 
the Milan Proclamation. Victor Emmanuel 
will probably have occasion to commit many 
irregularities, but if he leaves behind him a 
free, warlike, and independent nation, the 
glory which he will have fairly won will cover 
a multitude of sins. The greater part of his 
father’s life has been forgiven and forgotten 
by his countrymen in the recollection of 
those two years in which, through altcrna- 
tions of triumph and defeat, he earned, in 
deadly conflict with the general enemy, the 
title of the ‘‘ magnanimous king.” The heir 
of his great enterprise may have sometimes 
equivocated to foreign powers, and he has 
unfortunately been forced to follow the policy 
of a powerful ally who is a questionable 
friend. It must not, however, be forgotten 








the sympathies of almost the whole popula- | that, by the universal consent of all Italy, 
tion would be on the side of the liberating | Victor Emmanuel has never wavered in his 
invaders. Unfortunately, the Roman States | steady, good faith to the constitution and to 
lie between the opponents ; and France would, | the national cause. 

















RAREY THE HORSE-TAMER. 


Correspondence of the Boston Traveller. | 
RAREY, THE AMERICAN HORSE-TAMER, IN | 
THE ARABIAN DESERT. 

Beirut, 29th March, 1860. 

Our distinguished countryman, Mr. J. S. 
Rarey, after winning golden opinions in 
England and France, where he has amassed 
a large fortune, has been spending some time 
in the desert of Arabia, among the Arabs 
and their fine horses. In this eastern trip, 
however, he combined business with pleas- 
ure, for he has made only the orthodox tour 
through the country—that is to say, from 
Jaffa to Jerusalem, thence to Damascus via 
Samaria and the sea of Galilee and thus on 
to Beirut by way of Baalbec, making at the 
same time several detours into the desert to 
search for the great tribe of Bedouins who 
hang among the borders of Syria and Pales- 
tine. In Jerusalem he literally “ astonished 
the natives” in subduing the ferocity of the 
Pacha’s stud, and by an exhibition of his 
power over the horse creation before the 
resident consuls. His pursuit after the Be- 
douin camps, however, was unsuccessful. A 
three days’ ride into the desert convinced 
him that they were beyond his reach; and 
when he was informed that they were more 
than twenty days’ journey beyond the Jordan, 
he abandoned the search, contenting himself 
with seeing all the Arabian horses in Jeru- 
salem, Damascus, and Beirut. 

In Beirut Mr. Rarey received every atten- 
tion to which his reputation entitled him; 
and the American and European consuls 
general treated him with great respect. In- 
vitations to dinner and dejeuner crowded 
upon him in such numbers that he was 
forced to decline some of them for want of 
time. The studs of the French consul gen- 
eral, Count Benteroglis, composed of fifteen 
splendid Arabian horses, received his special 
attention, and were pronounced to be a re- 
markably fine collection. 

One incident connected with the visit of 
our noted countryman to Syria is of peculiar 
interest. Mr. Johnson, the United States 
consul, introduced him to the somewhat 
famous Ayoub Bey, who presented Hon. 
William H. Seward of New York, while 
visiting this country last summer, with three 
fine Arabian horses, which are to be for- 
warded to the United States by the first op- 
port Inasmuch as Ayoub Bey claimed 

or these horses the best blood in Syria, our 
consul was anxious to obtain Mr. Rarey’s 
opinion upon these specimen horses, which 
are so soon to be shipped to Auburn, New 
York. The bey ordered out the Seward 
horses, or two of them rather, for one was 
absent in the mountains, and they were trot- 





ted up and down the paved courtyard to the 
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great delight of those who had gathered to 
witness some grand exhibition. 

There was no exhibition, but Mr. Rarey, 
after examining them thoroughly, declared 
himself better pleased with them than any 
others he had seen in Syria. One is a colt 
of two years, and the other a large bay of 


| Seven years. 


Tam loth to say that Mr. Rarey was some- 
what disappointed in Arabian horses, inas- 
much as he declares them to be undersized 
and inferior to many horses he has seen in 
America and England. But as has had no 
experience in trying their speed or endurance, 
and speaks simply in reference to their ap- 
pearance and display when in motion, his 
expression of dissatisfaction may be received 
in a very qualified sense. 

The horses of Syria are mild and gentle 
in disposition, and very few require the skill 
of the great American horse-tamer to make 
tractable, for it would seem that every Arab 
is by nature a horse-tamer, and doubtless 
possesses the same system exhibited by 
Rarey, who declares that he controls the 
horse by no great secret or any personal in- 
fluence, but by a system at once simple and 
natural, which can be practised by others as 
well as by himself. 

The Arab and his horse are members of 
the same family circle, are educated in the 
same school, eat at the same table, and sleep 
in the same bed. They know each other, 
love each other, and are ready to fight and 
die for each other. The horse of this clime 
needs no bridle to arrest his movements or 
curb to guide him. Sometimes with a sim- 
ple halter, and frequently with none at all, 
the Arab rides his steed over plain and 
mountain at a furious pace, stopping sud- 
denly and abruptly at will, and turning in 
either direction in battle, in pursuit or re- 
treat, guiding and restraining solely by a 
motion of the hand. If Mr. Rarey be cor- 
rect in saying that the Arabian horse is 
smaller and less showy than the horse of 
America, he must be convinced that the 
horse of the Arab is more intelligent and 
docile, because trained from early life to an 
intimate association with his owner, and 
never left to a cross and surly groom. 

The American residents in Syria were 
gratified at the visit of Mr. Rarey, not only 
because he received attentions from consuls 
and pachas as an American, but from the 
pleasure afforded them by a personal ac- 
quaintance with the man. Modest and un- 
assuming, and at the same time frank and 
cordial, he pleased every one, and convinced 
the Syrian world that an American can be 
celebrated without blowing his own trum- 
pet, and great without pretensions. His 
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the subject of his great study—the horse— 
is never mentioned by himself in society ; 


but when the subject is introduced by others, ' 


he converses freely, but without conveying 
the impression that he supposes his opinion 
more valuable than that of others, or that 
he is the Mr. Rarey who has had the nobles 
of England for his scholars and the crowned 
heads of Europe for his auditors. 

Having left Syria for Cyprus, Rhodes, and 
Constantinople, he will no doubt find much 
to interest him in the latter place, while ex- 


ercising his skill in the stables of the sultan. | 





From The Economist. 
HORSE-BREEDING IN FRANCE. 
AmonGst the illustrations constantly oc- 
curring of the advance of sound, economical 
views in France, may be mentioned a recent 
pamphlet by Baron de Pierres, entitled 
‘‘L’Administration des Haras et l’Industrie 
Privée,” wherein he shows with much force 


the erroneous principle on which the Govern- | 


ment haras, or horse-breeding establish- 
ments, are founded, and the propriety of 
leaving the supply of horses to be provided 
for by private enterprise. With the excep- 
tion of a few military officers, who, amidst 
the wild military schemes which have unfor- 
tunately been so rife in this country of late, 
have advocated government breeding studs, 
no one here will doubt the soundness and 
propriety of the Baron’s views on this sub- 
ject. But it may not be amiss to show our 
readers some of the details which demon- 
strate the utter failure in France of govern- 
ment horse-breeding studs. And if such 
concerns have succeeded anywhere under 
government tutelage, it would probably 
have been in France, where the people have 
so long been in the habit of looking to the 
government for the performance of numer- 
ous duties which we more justly consider to 
be foreign to its province, and where there 
is, no doubt, greater administrative ability 
amongst government officials than is to be 
found in any other country. These things, 
however, only render the failure more con- 
spicuous. 

Government haras are no modern novel- 
ties in France. They existed under the old 
régime, and, having been abolished at the 
Revolution of 1789, were revived by the 
first Napoleon in 1806. This revival was 
occasioned by the desire to provide horses 


HORSE-BREEDING IN 


conversation never ‘ smells of the shop,” for | 


FRANCE. 


for war, the number of stallions at govern- 
/ment studs being fixed at from 1,470, to 
1,825; but, in fact, the number kept durin 
the first Empire never exceeded 1,109. The 
_government haras were continued after the 
| restoration down to the present time. In 
1852 the government studs contained 1,335 
| Stallions, for which the sum of £62,256 was 
| voted in the budget. The chief establish- 
| ments are at Pin and Pompadour. The first 
_ contained six thorough-bred English brood 
mares, and the second 68 Arab and Anglo- 

Arab brood mares. From 1846 to 1851 the 
| Pompadour stud cost £25,680, and supplied 
46 stallions, making the average cost of each 
£560, while in 1851 the average cost of each 
horse foal reared in that stud was £620. The 
Baron states that quite as good or better 
might have been imported into France from 
Bagdad or from England at a total cost of 
£200. 

The report of a commission, appointed in 
| 1852 to examine the subject, recommended 
| the establishments at Pompadour and Pin to 
be abolished, and that prices to the owners 
| of stallions should be instituted. It seems 
that of 300,000 foals annually produced in 
France, only about one-tenth are due to the 
government stallions. Baron de Pierres 
shows that the present system is a kind of 
government monopoly, which is injurious to 
the improvement of the breed of horses in 
France, while the cost is excessive. He re- 
fers to the facts that in 1833, whenthe ‘ So- 
cicté d’Encouragement” was established, 
there was only 655 thorough-breds in France. 
From that time to 1852 the administration 
interfered by training and running at public 
races the horses bred at the government 
studs, and during that period the average 
annual increase of thorough-breds was 59. 
After 1852 the government ceased to compete 
with private trainers, when the annual in- 
crease of thorough-breds was 244. In 1858 
the total number in France was 3,259. The 
brood mares had increased from 559 in 1852 
to 1,006 in 1858. It is estimated that the 
total number of horses in France is 3,000,- 
000, including 12,000 thorough-breds, of 
which 10,700 are private property. The 
average importation for the twelve years pre- 
ceding 1858 was 20,878. Then the importa- 
tions fell, and the exportations increased 
from 5,151 to 7,090. It would, there can be 
no doubt, greatly promote improvement of 
horses in France to abandon the practice of 
keeping all the males entire. 

















